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Chronicle 


Home News.—The National Republican Convention 
opened at Kansas City on June 12. On that day the 
political situation was still cloudy. The movement for 
drafting Coolidge was apparently gain- 
ing force. Secretary Mellon was thought 
to hold the balance of power by reason 
of knowing Mr. Coolidge’s mind and of his control over 
the Pennsylvania delegation. Just before Mr. Mellon’s 
arrival, however, this myth was dispelled, first by the 
announcement of the Vermont delegation that it took the 
President at his word and believed him unavailable, and 
secondly by a statement from William H. Vare saying 
that Mellon did not control his own delegation. Then 
followed a statement from Mr. William Butler to the 
effect that the whole Massachusetts delegation was for 
Hoover. These three events settled the nomination, since 
they gave Hoover much more than a majority. A coali- 
tion had been formed to beat Hoover, composed prin- 
cipally of certain financial interests in New York, of the 
senatorial clique and the farm interests. It was ap- 
parent from the beginning, however, that this group 
lacked cohesion and it fell apart completely following 
Mr. Mellon’s surrender. 

The second day of the Convention passed without the 
Platform Committee being able to bring its report to the 
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that had been done by the Coolidge administration. On 
the two principal points of discussion, Prohibition and 
farm relief, the platform stressed the former and was 
reticent on the latter, admitting, however, the principle of 
protection and of handling the farm surplus in some way, 
but excluding the equalization fee. A minority report was 
submitted by Senator Robert M. La Follette containing a 
complete statement of radical and progressive principles. 
It was drowned in a chorus of “ Noes.” Another minority 
report, to adopt the McNary-Haugen Bill, was defeated. 

The actual election of the new candidate, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, was a rather dull affair, 
since his victory had already been won. This victory marked 
a new era in the Republican party, the 
rise of a group of four men who had 
very cleverly brought it about, Senator 
Moses, Secretary Work, Walter Brown of Ohio, and 
C. Bascom Slemp. It was these four who engineered 
the nomination with superb political skill. The part 
played by the President was still obscure. It was thought, 
however, that he certainly never intended to be nominated, 
but that he purposely allowed the atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty to endure until it was clear that someone would 
be nominated who would follow his own policies, and that 
if the danger appeared of such a thing not happening he 
would then have accepted the “draft.” The only other 
striking things about the nomination were the rise to 
national power of Senator-elect Vare of Pennsylvania, 
the eclipse as a political entity of Secretary Mellon, and 
the exclusion of New York as a determining influence. 
The nomination of Herbert Hoover was achieved on the 
first ballot by a vote of 837 to 247, later made unanimous. 
Other candidates were Senators Goff, Norris and Curtis; 
ex-Governor Lowden retired before the vote. Senator 
Charles Curtis of Kansas was nominated unanimously 
for the Vice-Presidency, after all others had withdrawn. 


The New 
Candidates 


Argentina.—The electoral college met on June 12, 
to elect the new President and Vice-President, Hipolito 
Irigoyen and Francesco Beiro. For lack of a quorum 
Cosiguems in the Senate, however, Congress could 
in not proceed to business. President Al- 
Disorder vear was prepared to deliver his last 
message to the body. The minority session consisting of 
Vice-President Gonzales, two Senators and five Senators- 
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elect, passed a motion calling the attention of the absen- 
tees to the effect of their action. Two factions of the 
victorious radical party have developed in the Senate, 
which has been unable to organize, but the Chamber of 
Deputies has held several preliminary sessions. 


Canada.—A decision adverse to the Catholic school 
interests in the Province of Ontario was rendered on 
June 12 in London by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, the final Court of Appeals 
in the British Empire. The first judg- 
ments against the Catholic claims were 
made by the overwhelmingly Protestant courts of On- 
tario. The opinions of the six judges constituting the 
Supreme Court of Canada were equally divided. There- 
upon the Ontario Catholics carried the case to the British 
Privy Council. They contended that their rights in regard 
to their separate schools, guaranteed by the Confederation 
Articles of 1867, had been violated in two important re- 
spects by the Government of Ontario. The first of these 
was that Catholics had the right to share in all provincial 
grants to schools in proportion to the numbers in at- 
tendance at the Catholic (separate) schools and the un- 
denominational (public) schools. But the Ontario Gov- 
ernment had not, it was claimed, dispensed the funds to 
Catholic schools on this basis of proportional attendance. 
The second complaint was that the Province of Ontario 
had made laws limiting Catholic (separate) schools to 
those of primary grades and debarring those of a con- 
tinuation and secondary character. The question pre- 
sented to the Privy Council was whether the Government 
of Ontario had been acting in accordance with the Articles 
of Confederation by which the rights of the Catholic 
minority in Ontario and the Protestant minority in Que- 
bec were guaranteed. No complaint was ever made in 
regard to the treatment of Protestants by Catholic Que- 
bec. But the Catholics of Ontario have had to protest 
continually against the action of the Ontario majority. 


Decision Against 
Ontario Catholics 


Chile.-—Announcement was made that the American 
Ambassador, William M. Collier, had handed in his resig- 


nation and that it would be accepted by his Government. 
As a reason for his move, Mr. Collier, 


American . 
Ambassador who has represented the United States 
Resigns in Chile for the past seven years, stated 


that it was necessitated “ because of the difficulty of at- 
tending to. my affairs in the United States while here 
and the impossibility of absenting myself from my post 
for a sufficient time to permit me to look after these 


affairs in person.” 


China.—Without encountering any resistance of 
moment, Nationalists took over Tientsin. Some looting 
followed the change in Government but fears of a panic 
were quickly allayed. The foreign area 
was quiet. General Pai Chung-hsi, 
Kwangsi commander from Hankow and 
terror of Communists there, arrived in Peking with 2,000 
troops and took possession of the palace there, announc- 
ing at the same time that some 120,000 more were on 
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the way to the capital. Their arrival would raise the 
Nationalist forces in the city to nearly 500,000. Dispatches 
from Canton stated that the local Government there had 
executed fourteen girls and three schoolboys, arrested 
for participation in Communist activi es, and confessedly 
“Reds.” Simultaneously some 300 students and teachers 
were said to have been arrested on a similar charge at 
Swatow. 

Associated Press cables coming from Tokyo announced 
on June 12, that Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian 
warlord and former Northern Dictator who resigned a 
few weeks ago on the approach of the 
Southerners to Peking and who was 
subsequently injured when his train was 
bombed on June 4, was dead. Previous reports from 
various sources had announced his serious condition and 
there were even rumors that word of his death was being 
kept from the public. 

Another break in the Nationalists’ unity was revealed 
on June 10, when General Chiang Kai-shek, Commander- 
in-Chief of the victorious southern armies and Chairman 

of the Nationalist Military Council, an- 


Chang Tso-lin 
Dies 


General : : : b 
Chiang nounced his resignation at Nanking. 
Resigns His official statement declared that “ in- 


asmuch as the military phase of the revolution had been 
completed, rendering unnecessary further warfare, the 
position of Generalissimo is automatically terminated. 
The Military Council will henceforth administer all mili- 
tary affairs.” It was understood, however, that a diplo- 
matic dispute was behind his move, as he and Marshal 
Feng, who now becomes the dominant figure in the Na- 
tionalist movement, were known not to work harmoniously 


together. 


France.—Premier Poincaré’s plans for the stabiliza- 
tion of the franc, which had met with considerable oppo- 
sition in the Cabinet from MM. Briand and Herriot, and 
particularly from the Nationalist leader, 
Louis Morin, were nearing realization 
after the Cabinet meeting of June 12. 
The strictest secrecy was maintained as to the exact date 
of the enactment and the precise figure of exchange that 


would be determined. 


Finances 


Germany.—The newly elected Reichstag, consisting 
of 489 deputies, convened on June 13, for the first time. 
Of its members, 120 have not served in the Reich Parlia- 


ment before. Early in the week Presi- 
= dent Hindenburg received Chancellor 
Marx to discuss the building of the new 
Government. Marx proposed Hermann Miller for’ this 


work. Later the Marx Cabinet presented its resignation, 
in accordance with a decision reached before the recent 
parliamentary elections. The President then entrusted 
Hermann Miiller, former Socialist Chancellor and first 
signer of the Treaty of Versailles, with the building of — 
the new Government. This virtually inaugurated the 
seventeenth Ministry since the establishment of the Ger- 
man Republic. The first formal session of the new Reich- 
stag was preceded by religious services. It was imme- 
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diately evident after the roll-call that Herr Miller would 
have difficulty in organizing his coalition. The People’s 
party pledged support only on condition of a representa- 
tion in the so-called “ Weimar Coalition.” The Cen- 
trists demanded a declaration of policy before accepting 
ministerial posts in the big coalition and insisted on sup- 
port of the national denominational-school law. In spite 
of his party’s official opposition to the new Cabinet, Dr. 
Stresemann retained the Foreign Affairs portfolio. Re- 
gardless also of the extent to which the Socialists pressed 
their Reichswehr plans, General Groener accepted re- 
appointment as Defense Minister. Paul Loebe, Social- 
ist, was certain of re-election as President of the Reich- 
stag. 

The Agent General for Reparation Payments, S. Parker 
Gilbert, went on record as being convinced of Germany’s 
capacity to meet the obligations imposed on her by the 
Dawes plan. But the press reactions to 
his report showed that the importance 
of this announcement was overlooked, 
for the major consideration was given to his alleged 
insistence on the increase of railroad rates. In a dis- 
cussion of the report of the Commission for German 
railroads, Mr. Gilbert voiced sharp disagreement with 
the German Government’s rejection of the railroad com- 
pany’s request for authorization to raise passenger and 
freight rates. He stated that the proposed increase was 
necessitated both by an advance in the pay of the com- 
pany’s employes and by the program of technical im- 
provement undertaken by the railroad management. This 
last point was strikingly emphasized in the report of the 
commission which investigated the causes for the recent 
wreck near Nuremberg which resulted in twenty-five 
deaths and more than 100 injured. It was stated by the 
Commission that a poor roadbed and an inferior engine 
were responsible for the disaster. The Government sug- 
gested that the necssary funds for road repairs could be 
raised by loans. The Agent General opposed the sug- 
gestion and cited the company’s right to appeal to the 
Hague World Court for arbitration. 


Gilbert’s 
Report 


Great Britain.—For a second time, the House of Com- 
mons rejected the attempted revision of the Prayer Book 
of the Church of England on June 14. After the revised 
Prayer Book Measure was defeated in 
Prayer Book the Commons last December, certain 
Rejected changes, mention of which was made 
in our issue of April 14, were introduced into the Prayer 
Book. Upon submission to the Church Assembly, at 
Westminster, the newest revisions were accepted, but 
with reduced majority. Following the acceptance of the 
new revision, the Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament 
decided that the amended Prayer Book Measure could 
again be presented to the House of Commons. Two days 
were devoted to a debate on the measure, which trans- 
cended party affiliations. The Solicitor General, Sir 
Frank Merriman, moved the acceptance of the amended 
revision, while the Home Secretary, Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks, led the opposition. An attempt was made to 
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persuade the non-conformist members to abstain from 
voting on this measure which concerned primarily the 
Anglican Establishment, and thus follow the action of 
the Catholic members of Parliament. But the non-con- 
formists asserted that the projected changes would destroy 
“the fruits of the Reformation” and lead the Anglican 
Church too nearly towards Catholicism. The vote was 
266 against the measure and 220 for it. 


Italy—Radio messages from the Nobile expedition, 
during the week of June 8-15, reported that the crew of 
the lost dirigible were all alive, but in some distress from 
exposure and exhaustion. The crew was 


Plight of Kine : 

Crew of the divided into three groups, scattered over 
Italia the ice fields to the northeast of Spitz- 
bergen. Only one of these, a party consisting of Gen- 


eral Nobile and five companions, was in radio communi- 
cation with the base. They reported that the airship 
had been forced rapidly downwards by accumulated ice 
on May 25, and that the control cabin, containing nine 
men, was detached from the ship by the impact of the 
fall. Three men, including the commander, were injured. 
The lightened ship soared up again, and apparently landed 
the rest of the crew at a distance of about twenty miles. 
Three members of the first group started off in search of 
some inhabited land, to report their companions’ plight in 
the event that radio communication was not established. 
Relief expeditions were being pushed by the Italian, 
Norwegian, and Soviet Governments. The most promis- 
ing of these seemed to be the party on the Norwegian 
sealer, Hobby, carrying two planes and experienced Arctic 
fliers, who planned to take to the air when the ship 
reached the edge of the ice fields. 


Mexico.—On June 14, Archbishop Orozco of Guada- 
lajara delivered a statement to the world on his alleged 
participation in armed movements in Mexico. It was 
hoped that one of the effects of his 
clear declaration of principles would 
be to put an end to the campaign of 
calumny which has been directed against him. Part of 
his statement follows: 


The affirmation is made that I am the person chiefly responsible 
for the revolution. This affirmation, as is evident, is entirely 
gratuitous and for that same reason I protest against it. 

I believe that no Catholic Bishop should take part in'such move- 
ments, and I defer with respect to the express command of the 
Pope on this point so that my keeping out of any ‘such, move- 
ment is not a question of circumstances; it is for me a ques- 
tion of principle. As for any mere presence, a thing purely 
passive and negative in effect, and the more so that I acknowl- 
edge I remain hidden, I see no reason why it can be held culpable, 
as if it were a fault for a Bishop to attend to his duties. 

Those who hold me responsible for the present situation might 
well remember Phaedrus’ first “Fable of .the Wolf and the 
Lamb.” There was no particular logic used in killing the lamb, 
but it was found advisable all the same. In any case the evidence 
will show that the same process is occurring. 

I believe that this statement will enable any right-minded person 
to know where lies the truth and will provide in any part of the 
world a refutation of calumnious statements. 

The rumors that peace would follow quickly in Mexico 


Statement of 
Archbishop 
Orozco 
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were further dispelled by Archbishop Vera, of Puebla, 
who visited the Pope on June 13. He was quoted as 
saying that he did not believe that peace was possible as 
long as Calles remained in power; that is, that he did not 
believe Calles would accept any reasonable compromise. 
It was further stated that, as usual, the Holy See was 
examining every side of the question. 


Nicaragua.—Following a request from Brig. Gen. 
Frank McCoy, the American supervisor of the coming 
elections, for more marines, it was unofficially stated that 
Washington had ordered 1,500 men to 
join the Nicaraguan forces. It was Gen- 
eral McCoy’s contention that the men 
were needed to assure order in the election. While these 
measures were under way, the local marines were 
making new efforts to bring the Sandinistas to terms. 
The rebels, however, were displaying little activity. 
Leaflets were dropped from the air by the Americans 
urging surrender and promising amnesty. 


Marine 
Activities 


Peru.—In a speech in Lima on the occasion of a re- 
ception to the new United States Ambassador, Alexander 
P. Moore, President Leguia stated that a movement 


Pe bee is on foot to divide the Americas and 
Ambassador urged closer cooperation to establish 
Received American continental unity. As_ re- 


ported by cable to the New York Herald Tribune the 


President said: 

The people which did not conserve and fortify friendship, 
linking that people with other peoples of the world, would be 
wretched. Peru, understanding this, always has been faithful 
to the friendship uniting her to your country. There is in this 
gratitude and understanding—gratitude for what the United States 
has done for the cause of America, comprehension that if the 
peoples of America were divorced from the Republic to the 
north it would work their own misfortune. 

Never like the present have there existed in the world pur- 
poses interested in dividing America, fomenting suspicions and 
raising the banner which encourages the legend of a Saxon im- 
perialism and a Latin servitude. All this happens not because 
predictions of these prophets are true, but because America is 
increasing its wealth and advancing its civilization while other 
countries are irremediably declining. 

The new Ambassador was received with every mark of 


good will both by the people and the Government officials. 


Poland.—The voluntary retirement of Marshal Pil- 
sudski for the past month gave free rein to speculation 
and rumors, many of which were not abated when the 
Polish Dictator failed to appear at the 


Pilsudski : z 
Rumor Council session at Geneva where he had 
Denied 


promised six months ago to meet the 
Lithuanian Premier. The rumor most widely circulated 
attributed Pilsudski’s seclusion to remorseful illness over 
a shooting affair that was said to have taken place in the 
garden of the Marshal’s villa near Warsaw. For some 
time past, M. Pilsudski is said to have been a victim of 
persecution by the Mafia and for this reason had gone 
about armed. The circumstance gave color and plausibil- 
ity to the story that the Marshal suddenly came upon a 
man in his garden and, taking him for an enemy, drew 
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a revolver and wounded him. But according to the story 
the victim turned out to be one of the Marshal’s own 
relatives. This discovery was said to have so affected 
his health that he was forced into retirement. The whole 
dramatic story, however, was emphatically denied by 
Polish diplomats who intimated that it had its origin in 
hostile propaganda, and by the Marshal’s return to his 
official duties about June 13. 


Russia.—Staged in impressive scenes of military dis- 
play and all sorts of festivity, the Ameer Amanullah, of 
Afghanistan, and his.Queen, were harided over to their 
Turkish hosts at Sevastopol, in Southern 
Russia, on May 18. Turkey, Afghan- 
istan and Russia were represented as 
being the foes of British imperialism. Discourses, ban- 
quets, and propaganda material were supplied in order 
to impress the departing guests and their Turkish friends. 


End of an 
Ameer’s Visit 


League of Nations.—The fiftieth session of the 
Council of the League came to an end on June 9, with 
practically no new affairs having been discussed. Its 
time was principally devoted to dispos- 
ing of two matters already on its calen- 
dar‘ the affair of the machine guns 
billed from Italy to Poland, which were discovered on 
New Year’s Day at the St. Gotthard station on the Hun- 
garian border, and that of the Hungarian optants in 
Rumania. In the former case the Council was satisfied 
with merely administering an admonition to the Hun- 
garian Government. After hearing the report from the 
committee composed of delegates from Holland, Finland 
and Chile, and the words of disapproval expressed by 
members of the Little Entente, a resolution was read 
expressing regret as to the gravity of the incident, the 
apparent indifference of the Hungarian Government as 
to the destination of the material, and the impossibility 
of discovering its destination now. 


St. Gotthard 
Settlement 





Next week’s issue of AMERICA will be a special 
Educational Number, to mark the occasion of 
the Catholic Education Convention at Chicago, 
June 25-27. 


Features of this issue, which will cover the 
whole field, will be: “ Catholic Education Since 
1920,” by Francis M. Crowley, M.A., Depart- 
ment of Education, N.C.W.C.; “ Graduate 
Study in Catholic Institutions,” by Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D., Dean, School of Med- 
icine, St. Louis University; “ The Catholic Col- 
lege,” by William I. Lonergan, S.J., Associate 
Editor of America; “ The School of Education,” 
by W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Director, 
School of Education, Notre Dame University ; 
“A Problem of the Catholic High School,” by 
the Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., Department of 
Education, The Catholic University of America; 
and “ The Parish School,” by Paul L. Blakely, 
S.J., Associate Editor of AMERICA. 
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Official Contempt for Law 


T times we have discoursed of that contempt for law 
which is becoming characteristic of our people. 
Perhaps one reason for its growth is to be found in the 
contempt for law, especially for the moral law, displayed 
by agents of the Federal Government. 

When a Federal official in the Prohibition service kills 
a man, the Federal Government intervenes, puts the State 
out of gourt, and assigns Federal attorneys to defend the 
Prohibition agent. We have on several occasions noted 
this procedure which, we are informed, is now customary. 
A case less grave, but more revolting, is reported from 
Missouri. Two Federal agents were indicted by the local 
authorities for violating the State law by transporting 
and distributing alcoholic liquor. The same grand jury 
further charged them with taking two young women, one 
of them a girl of sixteen years, to a cabin near Clifton, 
Mo., where the party spent the night carousing. 

The Federal Government would not have taken these 
agents into custody. Indeed, it could truthfully plead 
that it had no right to do so. But when the State refused 
to overlook this debauchery, the Federal wheels began to 
revolve. 

First, the Prohibition director leaped to their defense 
by stating that women frequently had to be used as decoys 
in obtaining evidence of violations of the Volstead Act. 
“ With girls,” he said, “ agents can create an atmosphere.” 
Then the Federal District Attorney stepped in. Obtaining 
a writ of habeas corpus, he removed the agents from 
the custody of the State, and assigned Federal attorneys 
for their defense. 

If these men are punished for their disgraceful conduct, 
it will be over the protest of the Federal Government. 

The Government has also been engaged in wire-tapping 
on a large scale. By a vote of five to four the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held that the Government 
may continue the despicable practice. “As a means of 
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espionage,’ writes Justice Brandeis, who with Justices 
Holmes, Butler and Stone, formed the minority, “ writs 
of assistance and general warrants are but puny instru- 
ments of tyranny and oppression when compared with 
wire-tapping.” The effect of the decision is that telegraph 
and telephone wires are not protected by the Fourth 
Amendment from invasion by the Government. However, 
Congress may make that invasion illegal, writes Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, if it deems proper. 

Will a Congress that votes dry, whatever the personal 
habits of its members, take that action? 

Congress has not exercised its power to prevent the 
scandalous anomaly of the Federal Government interven- 
ing to check the States from punishing homicide. Since 
in the judgment of your true-blue Prohibitionist anything 
is proper, if calculated to enforce Volsteadism, it is not 
probable that Congress will follow the line opened by the 
Chief Justice. 


On Keeping Boys Out of College 


HIS is the season when it is decided whether or not 

John or Mary shall go to college. It is also the 

open season for commencement orators. As long as it 

lasts, we shall listen to saws, wise and unwise, on life and 
what our young graduates are to do in it and with it. 

Among the saws recently contributed by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in the course of his address at Fisk Uni- 
versity, we have not found one that can fairly be called 
unwise. None is new. All have long been known to the 
college teacher and administrator. But it is refreshing, 
even encouraging, to know that the non-professional is 
so interested in the work of the American college, that 
he is beginning to assess its shortcomings with a keen 
eye. “Spending so many years in college,” said Mr. 
Rockefeller, ‘does not necessarily mean that one has an 
education. On the contrary, during that period one may 
simply have formed habits of indolence, acquired an un- 
warranted sense of superiority, or become dissatisfied with 
the circumstances and environment in which one’s lot 
is cast.” 

All this is as certain as taxes, as true as any apothegm 
that ever fell from the lips of Polonius. But what can 
be done to mend matters? 

Whether we like it or not, thousands of boys and girls 
will crowd the classical and literary courses in our high 
schools next September. Their welfare would be much 
better provided for by preparing them for some fit gain- 
ful occupation; but their deluded parents feel that even 
as a patent of nobility differentiates lord from commoner, 
so a high-school diploma lifts their progeny above the 
common crowd. Of these young people a large percentage 
will “somehow ” batter their way into college. Once 
there, it will be a difficult task to dislodge them. It is 
quite possible for a young man to beat up the police and 
to vary his academic pursuits by setting a house on fire, 
without imperiling his status as a candidate for the bach- 
elor’s degree. Through skilful use of the “ credit ” sys- 
tem, he may, emulating the ant in odd ,moments, finish 
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his senior year satisfactorily, and present at that time a 
large number of subjects of which he knows this only, 
that he “ had ” them at one period of his variegated career. 
It is so written in the Dean’s book, although not in his 
intellect. As for knowledge, culture, character formation, 
he may have more and he may have less than at the open- 
ing of his freshman year. Except in a few schools, 
whether more or less need not be ascertained as a pre- 
liminary for the bachelor’s degree. 

Much of the blame for the results described by Mr. 
Rockefeller must rest upon the colleges themselves. They 
are continually complaining of the “ material” sent them 
by the high schools. Far too many young people, they 
say, work to no definite purpose in college, because they 
have none that an academic senate can sancticn and fur- 
ther. For their presence they can allege a thousand rea- 
sons, and not one is valid. No doubt, this complaint is 
generally justified. If it is, then why in the name of every 
venerable academic shade, does the college accept such 
material, and not only accept, but hold to it for four years? 

Bakers and watchmakers, iron molders and sculptors, 
painters and tailors, insist upon material which can be 
fashioned into their finished product. The college alone, 
it seems to us, takes whatever is sent, and complains, but 
takes—and holds. 

Even the layman who attributes to what he vaguely 
knows as “education” a power that falls short only of 
omnipotence, is beginning to wonder why. His wonder 
will shortly pass into searching interrogations. Perhaps 
by degrees he may convince the college that to accept and 
to work upon unfit material is as senseless as trying to 
make bricks without straw. 


The Unorganized Worker 


FTER months of deliberation, the Pullman porters 

decided to bring their grievances to the notice of 
the public and of the Federal Government, by calling a 
strike, to begin on June 8. On June 7, acting on the advice 
of President Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
the strike was deferred. 

“The sense of the dispute,” the New York World 
remarks editorially (June 8) “is clearly on the side of 
the men.” Their grievances, according to President Green, 
“are great and exasperating.” The chief contention of 
the porters is for recognition of the right to organize a free 
union, enabling them to deal collectively with their em- 
ployer. They ask a decrease in working hours, and an 
increase in wages paid by the Company. At present, they 
claim, their work averages 400 hours per month, and their 
monthly wage is $72.50. They demand an increase 
to $150. 

It is admitted that the income of the porter, as dis- 
tinguished from his wage, is more than $72.50 per month. 
From tips he will average about $58. From this sum, 
however, must be deducted the cost of the shoe-blacking 
and brushes which he must supply, the cost of his meals 
while in actual service, and small amounts to be put aside 
to provide two uniforms per year—in all, about $33 per 
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month. But a vigorous protest has been lodged against 
the tipping system, chiefly for two reasons. First, it fur- 
nishes a precarious addition to the porter’s income, and, 
next, reliance upon these gratuities tends to place the 
porter definitely in a menial and mendicant class. 

“Tt can be seen that the porter is not striking for 
nothing,” concludes the World. “His plight is really 
desperate.” 

His plight is likely to become still more desperate, end- 
ing with the ultimatum that he take what is offered for 
his services, or get out. Last March the porters failed 
in their attempt to interest the Government, although a 
minority of the Interstate Commerce Commission recom- 
mended an investigation. The present attempt to interest 
the Government broke before it was fairly started. As- 
surdly the porters cannot be accused of failing to exhaust 
all legal means before calling a strike. 

The lot of the Pullman porter, and of other workers 
similarly unorganized, will not change for the better until 
we adopt some system for investigating and settling in- 
dustrial disputes that is more available and satisfactory 
than the makeshifts now in use. Few in numbers, the 
porters cannot appeal to the politicians, and for the same 
reason they find it difficult to enlist the sympathy of the 
public. They must fight unaided and misunderstood. 

No truth is more fundamental in society than that a 
man is entitled to a living wage, and to all that a living 
wage implies, in return for honest service; and this not 
in charity or by indulgence, but in strict justice. The 
State, all other means failing, is in stern duty bound to 
enforce this demand of justice. But we shall never give 
labor its due until we apply to commerce and trade the 
same principle of love of God and of our neighbor which 
should rule our private lives. Who among us can bear 
to be judged by our God in strict justice, or who does 
not suppliantly beg for mercy from that august tribunal? 
Let us mete as we would have it meted unto us, and in 
every relation of life treat our fellow man with that love 
and mercy vouchsafed us by Him who if He is our Judge 
is likewise Our Father in Heaven. 


Propaganda and the School 


HE recent disclosure of the work done by agents of 

the Power Trust is disquieting—not the fact of dis- 
closure but the story of their propaganda. If they did 
not succeed in subsidizing, directly or indirectly, the press 
of whole sections of the country, their failure assuredly 
cannot be attributed to lack of zeal and determination. 

More disquieting is the attempt of these men to invade 
the school and the college. 

However, much profit can be gained from what has been 
learned. College executives will hereafter scan the ac- 
tivities of their faculty members more keenly and intelli- 
gently. School superintendents will not be so quick to 
introduce beautifully illustrated texts and pamphlets fur- 
nished free of charge. They now know that many a free 
text or lecture means the introduction of a Trojan horse. 

Even more profitable is the setback these disclosures 
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have given the attempt to federalize the schools. To 
argue that the political appointee at the head of the pro- 
jected department will never use his position for the pur- 
pose of propaganda, shows a trust in human nature which 
the facts do not warrant. Some years ago, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior authorized a number of bulletins, the 
purpose of which was to influence teachers and pupils 
in favor of certain pending legislation. In the period 
succeeding the armistice these same factions urged the 
teachers to cultivate in the minds of the pupils “a League 
of Nations attitude.” And it will be remembered how at 
that precise moment the Senate and President were at 
daggers’ points on this political question. 

The thing has been done before, and, given the oppor- 
tunity, will be done again. Our wisest policy lies in re- 
jecting all legislation, such as the Federal Education pro- 
ject, which can give the opportunity. 


Religious Peace in Mexico? 


ORE than two weeks ago, the newspapers, taking 
their lead from the New York World, suddenly 
leaped to the conclusion that religious peace was near 
in Mexico. The “news,” nicely timed to coincide with 
the arrival of Archbishop Ruiz in Rome, whither, it was 
known, he had gone to lay the situation before the Holy 
See, bore all the earmarks of being in the nature of an 
attempt to force the hand of the Pope into a hasty de- 
cision. In whose interest this was done, it is useless now 
to speculate; if any hoped that the Eternal City would 
belie its name, they were sadly deceived. 

When the time comes to write the full story of all that 
has transpired these past few months, it will make an 
interesting tale. Meanwhile, until that time comes, some 
few reflections are in order. 

The elements of the situation and the chances of a 
solution are known to nearly all. There are two kinds 
of solutions: an ideal solution according to which the 
Mexican people would be allowed by the American Gov- 
ernment to settle their own problems in their own way, 
and a set of other solutions all of which suppose that the 
present American intervention in Mexico continues, that 
is, that Calles and the Sonora gang continue to be sup- 
ported by the interests which are paramount in our policy 
at present. Granted that this latter situation will prevail 
indefinitely a variety of solutions present themselves, rang- 
ing from absolute repeal of the present anti-social and 
anti-religious legislation all the way to a mere suspension 
of a part of this legislation, with the possibility that the 
Church may be able to eke an existence. The important 
point, of course, in any solution, is the question of guar- 
antees: if promises are given and accepted, who will see 
to it that they are kept? 

This is, no doubt, one of the reasons why the Holy 
See has not shown itself in a hurry to accept a solution. 
On July 1, first Sunday of that month, a national election 
is scheduled for Mexico. There is only one candidate, 
General Obregon, though another is darkly rumored at 
the last moment. If Obregon is elected, he obviously 
is the one who will have to give the guarantees, since 
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he will be President for the next six years. If he is 
not elected, that is, if there is no election, Mexico will be 
in turmoil for some time, and there again no immediate 
necessity exists for a hurried agreement. Meanwhile, as 
was said last week in our Chronicle, those who are worry- 
ing at the possibility of some “ shameful compromise ” 
may well have confidence in the wisdom and experience 
of the Holy See. 


Instructing a Presidential Candidate 


N item in the report of the New York manager of 

a presidential candidate to the senatorial investigat- 
ing committee was almost entirely overlooked in the 
press. It read: “For research . . . $1,000.00.” It was 
later explained by Mr. Van Namee that this was payment 
to two Columbia professors for opinions delivered on 
foreign affairs, Mexico and other matters to Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith. The names of the two professors were: Philip 
Jessup and R. G. Tugwell. 

Professor Tugwell has been giving a weekly sample 
of the gubernatorial lessons in national affairs in his 
articles in the New Republic. They are extremely illumi- 
nating. It is true, he sometimes expresses anxiety lest 
his august pupil jump over his traces; “those who have 
been trusted in the shaping of his New York policy ought 
especially to guard themselves on this point,” he says 
on one question. He thinks, however, that “it seems 
a happy chance that a figure like the New York Governor 
should have arisen just now to assume the leadership in 
a genuinely experimental quest for spheres of Federal 
action.” 

What does this mean? “The Democrats,” he says 
elsewhere, “ unless Goernor Smith should carry his party 
an unexpected distance toward acceptance of strengthened 
Federal powers, will not formulate a program for indus- 
trial control which looks further than a more honest 
administration of the Wilsonian instruments for preserv- 
ing competition.” And again: “ How slight a glance at 
reality is required to see the steady decline of the States 
and the constantly increasing need for enlarged Federal 
powers.” In his speculations on whether the Governor 
will follow his ideas, the professor exhibits all the proper 
mingled alarm and condescension of the genuine school- 
master; he is afraid of his pupil’s “ inferiority complex ” 
in the presence of theories; he has found that Mr. Smith 
“ shivers slightly when confronted with the academic en- 
terprise of generalization,” as well he might. But—“a 
hope remains that Governor Smith will discover the de- 
mise of laissez-faire and assist not only at its obsequies, 
but at the assumption of Federal planning and control.” 
The incident is instructive. 

As for Professor Jessup and his lessons on Mexico, 
he has not seen fit to let us see them in advance. They 
may be guessed, however. He is known to be friendly 
to the regime which has created the present intolerable 
regime in Mexico, and to accept the ideas which brought 
that regime into power. This is more than instructive; 
it is ominous. Unless, of course, the pupil also shivered 
slightly when he read the report of Professor Jessup. 
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The Catholic School Association of Germany 


JoserpH SCHROTELER, S.J. 


politico-cultural crisis for German Catholicism 

would fall in the region of the schools. One of the 
last sayings of Windthorst was almost prophetic: “ The 
next Kulturkampf in Germany will be a battle for the 
schools.” 

Frequently enough, attempts were made to unite Ger- 
man Catholics.in an organization for the defense and 
development of Catholic schools. At the Catholic Con- 
gress in Mainz in 1911 these efforts were finally crowned 
with success. Dr. Marx, the present Chancellor of the 
Reich, founded the “ Association for the Defense and De- 
velopment of Catholic Schools,” or, as it is popularly 
styled, the “ Catholic School Association.” 

It was a tiny shoot planted in the soil of Catholic Ger- 
many. Unnoticed by many, violently assailed from the 
very beginning by others, not even always favored by the 
patronage of high ecclesiastical dignitaries, this little slip 
at first grew very slowly. Until the Revolution, the As- 
sociation consisted simply and solely of Dr. Marx, then 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and a single secretary at 
headquarters. 

When the storm of the Revolution of 1919 ravished the 
land and when the Socialists believed their opportunity 
to destroy the German schools had come, it was clear to 
all the world that the foundation of the Catholic School 
Association had been a work of Divine Providence. By 
dint of hard, unostentatious work Herr Marx had or- 
ganized small centers of influence in different parts of 
the Reich. These were composed of energetic individuals 
who were now ready and able to take up the bitter strife. 

The next step was to build up headquarters at Diisseldorf. 
Nor was this an easy task. From the year 1920, however, 
when the General Secretary, the Rev. Rector Bohler, took 
over the direction of affairs, the Central Office gradually 
developed into a well-rounded instrument for the Catholic 
movement. It may interest American Catholics to learn 
of a few data on the Catholic School Association and its 
principal headquarters. 

1. The Central Office of the Catholic School Associa- 
tion. This office is located at Diisseldorf, Reichsstrasse 
20, in a spacious residence dedicated to St. Peter Canisius. 
Here are assembled an imposing array of departments. 
To mention only the more important, there is the section 
for organization, for distribution and publication, for 
higher education, for the theological discussion of school 
problems, for school rights, school policy, school adminis- 
tration, private schools, and the education of women. 

The task of the Central Office is threefold. It is, first 
of all, a center of research. This means that it will study 
thoroughly and scientifically all questions that come to the 
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surface in the German Catholic school agitation. To this 
end a library was opened which very shortly boasted 
12,000 volumes and now has over 350 professional jour- 
nals, as well as extensive files of classified daily and peri- 
odical literature on the school system. 

The official publication of this branch of the work is 
the review, School and Education, a quarterly aiming to 
give scientific background to the Catholic school move- 
ment. Its editors are the Rev. Rector Béhler and Father 
Schroteler, S.J. This publication, broadcast in some 5,000 
copies, has won considerable esteem, and furnishes infor- 
mation of a thorough-going, scholarly character on the 
sum total of school problems which arise in Germany. 
Since it is a research center, the Central Office must sup- 
ply a large variety of scientific reports, references to the 
literature on the subject, inspiring suggestions for research 
studies, and advice on scientific articles. 

With this research work as a foundation, the Central 
Office seeks to serve as a center of Catholic Action, with 
a view to exerting an influence on the practical solution 
of school problems in the Reich. To this pertain, first 
of all, numerous legal judgments necessitated by the diffi- 
culty and complexity of the German school system as 
well as consultations on all questions of school policy with 
various legislative factors, be they influential persons or 
groups of persons active in the parishes, provinces or 
the Reich itself. Numerous opinions must be given. 
Representatives of the Central Office take part in all de- 
cisive conferences. 

The entire Catholic private school system, which un- 
fortunately extends only to the field of higher education, 
receives full cooperation and encouragement on every 
phase of its activity, especially in what relates to its eco- 
nomic and tax problems. A special periodical, The Catho- 
lic Private School, is issued in behalf of this work. 
Wherever school differences crop out, the Central Office 
is appealed to, and, times without number through its 
cooperation, questions which have defied solution for 
years are brought to a happy conclusion. Nor is it any 
less a duty of the same office to maintain cordial relation- 
ships among the three most important factors in the 
education of youth: home, school, and Church. When 
misunderstandings arise or other difficulties manifest 
themselves, the Central Office has always regarded it as 
one of its principal duties to enter with help and kindly 
offers of mediation. 

The third function of headquarters is that of a center 
of organization. Since its network extends over the entire 
land, something must be said of its function. It is the 
focal point from which radiate the threads of a great 
Catholic school movement. Numerous written works, 
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large and small in volume, given out by headquarters, 
serve to keep the organization’s vitality high. Above all, 
however, it is the review, Home, School and Church, 
possessing a circulation of 100,000 copies, which has made 
itself useful in this work. It has attained the rank of one 
of the most respected publications for the home. 

A glance at the broad expanse of this work reveals that 
today in March, as I write this brief article, 3,600 questions 
have been received and answered since the first of the 
year. This does not include any of the numerous busi- 
ness orders. 

In the Central Office just at present there are ten 
official correspondents employed under the direction of 
the General Secretary. These in turn are served by a 
numerous technical personnel. 

In order to ensure headquarters the most intimate con- 
tact with the outlying districts as well as with actually 
operative school policies and pedagogic forces, commit- 
tees for the several kinds of school problems have been 
formed in which leading statesmen, teachers and school 
authorities may come together. These committees meet 
once or twice with members of the Central Office, and 
confer on all important educational problems. 

2. The Association. As has been indicated, the rami- 
fications of a strong organization for the defense and 
development of Catholic schools extend throughout the 
German Reich. The Association is not a Verein. It 
seemed ill-adapted to the genius of the German Catholic 
Verein system to establish a new school Verein. Accord- 
ingly, Herr Marx made it a matter of policy to establish 
committees in the larger cities where members with spe- 
cialized knowledge could meet, confer, excite interest and 
rouse to corporate action those communities whose local 
problems required it. The nucleus of these so-called local 
committees consists of Catholic school trustees elected 
ex-officio together with representatives of the clergy and 
teaching profession. 

These local committees are bound together to form a 
committee for the Deanery, and these in turn are or- 
ganized as diocesan committees. The dioceses of the 
several provinces send delegates to the state committee, 
and the state committees have a common bond in the Com- 
mittee for the Reich. At the head of the latter stands 
Chancellor Marx, President of the Catholic School Asso- 
ciation. Moreover, one representative from each of the 
episcopal conferences of Fulda and Freisingen has a seat 
and voice in the committee for the Reich. This committee 
handles all important, nationwide school problems. It 
played a decisive part in the fight for the Reich school 
law. It keeps in close touch with leading parliamentarians 
in the Reichstag and in the Cabinet, for it is only by the 
constant cooperation of all influences that anything worth 
while can be accomplished. 

A word must be said about the financing of the Asso- 
ciation. This is taken care of chiefly by an annual Edu- 
cation Sunday. All the bishops write special Pastorals 
for this occasion. These are read from every pulpit. In 
these letters the Faithful are informed as to current school 
problems and asked to contribute to the defense and 
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progress of the Catholic school movement and its Central 
Office. This collection is supplemented by the proceeds 
of writing and publication as well as by the alms of indi- 
vidual friends and benefactors. The headquarters of the 
Catholic School Association has been made what it is 
today through the voluntary sacrifices of the German 
Catholic people. 

In Germany one hears from time to time that the School 
Association was set up as a purely political institution. 
What has been said about the Central Office sufficiently 
indicates how false this charge is. Far removed from 
any political appeal is the prime concern of the Associa- 
tion for the spiritual development of Catholic schools and 
its high concept of its function to maintain close internal 
relation among home, school, and Church. The School 
Association is convinced that genuinely Catholic schools 
will flourish only where there is in the Catholic people 
the enlightened will to develop schools according to the 
Catholic spirit. Therefore it strives to bring school prob- 
lems to the notice of the smallest village, presenting them 
to the people in clear, popular form. 

The School Association is also convinced that a Catholic 
school can thrive and prosper only when manned by 
genuinely Catholic teachers, filled with a deep sense of 
their responsibility and a true love of teaching. There- 
fore it strives continually for closer union with Catholic 
teacher organizations, the German Catholic Men’s Teacher 
Verein (25,000 members), the German Catholic Women’s 
Teacher Verein (19,000 members), the Catholic Phi- 
lological Verein, the while energetically promoting the 
legitimate aspirations of the Catholic teaching profession. 

So the tiny shoot has in twenty-five years grown into 
a mighty oak whose branches overshadow the whole 
Reich. Great blessings have sprung from the Catholic 
School Association. The Holy Father, during an audi- 
ence which the Directors of the Association had in the 
year of Jubilee, 1925, praised the work of the organization 
as both extremely important and timely, bestowing upon 
it his special blessing. Under the exalted patronage of 
St. Peter Canisius, the great apostle of education in 
Germany, the Association is determined to multiply its 
activities on behalf of the children of Catholic Germany. 


PREMONITION 


Your lovely face, the bird-song of your mirth, 
God’s love intended surely for a pledge 
Of our souls’ worth: 
For beauty such as yours seems less of earth 
Than of those dim realities that hedge 
Our little hopes with immortality. 
And what is beauty but a dreamer’s token 
Of truth too fine for sense, in worlds to be 
When life’s poor sleep is broken, 
And you and I, 
Remembering of this night 
And all its loud futility, 
Only the love that binds us now to God, 
Stand in a spaceless dawn, and hear and see 
The light that is music 
And the music that is light. 

WrmutamM THomas Wats 
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Eight Miles from a Bookstore 


GRACE H., 


F bookracks and what goes into them or, rather, 
() what comes out of them I confess I had scant 
knowledge until recently. I had never in my life 
lived in a parish where there was a bookrack, and if my 
mind ever functioned at all on the subject of how it was 
kept filled, it was merely to conjure up a hazy picture of 
the busy pastor stuffing pamphlets into it on his way to 
or from his confessional. My own contacts with racks 
had been limited, first, to a purchase of “ Plain Facts” 
years ago at a mission; second, to the discovery of the 
most illuminating pamphlet on confession that I have 
ever read in my life, in the rack of an out-of-the-way 
country church into which I dropped one afternoon to 
rest; and third, my momentous head-on collision with 
the R.T.A. 

I was away from home and my hostess introduced me 
to a convert, a college graduate. In the middle of an 
interesting conversation on the trend of modern education 
she asked me, suddenly, if I had ever heard of the Rack 
Tenders’ Association. I own I jumped. Being addicted 
to reading Macaulay I thought instantly of James the 
Second and his unholy interest in racks! However, my 
heart beats were made normal again by the explanation 
that twentieth-century rack tenders are harmless people 
who keep church bookracks in order, see that they are 
kept dusted and filled, etc. She wound up with the in- 
evitable query of every wide-awake rack tender, “ Have 
you a bookrack in your church at home?” We had not 
and I told her so. “ Then why not? And why not you?” 
were her next disturbing questions. 

It was in vain that I countered with the question “ Why 
should I start it?” “‘ Somebody has to start it,” she re- 
plied, serenely. Now I hate to start anything, because 
having started I have no peace of mind until I finish. 
Nevertheless, under the spell of her R.T.A. eloquence, I 
found myself inquiring, meekly, how one starts a book- 
rack. 

“Oh!” she returned cheerfully, “ you go to see the 
pastor. Maybe he won’t be home and you'll have to go 
again, and maybe, if he is home, he won’t be in favor 
of it and you'll have to go again; anyhow, you have to 
have his consent, you know. So you just keep on going 
to see him, talking it up and being tactful and so on. 
That’s all, at first. After a while, if you’ve gone about 
it rightly, he’ll consent and then your work begins.” 
(Right then and there the vision of an obliging priest 
filling the bookrack faded out completely from my mind 
forever !) 

I came home from my visit determined never to have 
anything whatever to do with bookracks! But the seed 
of zeal had already done its work. That insistent “ Why 
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not and why not yourself?” of hers kept repeating itself 
in my head until I could not stand it. One day, just 
before last Advent, I rang the rectory bell. 

The pastor was in. Surprise upon surprise, not only 
was he anxious to have a bookrack in the church but 
he was glad to finance it and pay for the first 200 
pamphlets to start it. I came out of the rectory elated 
and scared to death. My bridges were all burned be- 
hind me. I was a full-fledged rack tender and I knew 
absolutely nothing about tending bookracks. Still, I had 
a thing or two to help me: a habit, acquired in childhood, 
of reading Catholic literature, and the friendship of a 
Catholic editor or two who might be able to help me with 
advice. For fear of swamping them with imploring letters 
from other beginning rack tenders I will not divulge 
their names. Suffice it to say that they went out of their 
way to be kind, to tell me where to get pamphlets, etc. 

Being interested in Catholic literature I said to myself, 
“If pamphlets, why not magazines? If a rack, why not 
a table?” The idea grew on me. I had already written 
for pamphlet lists. While I was waiting for them I de- 
cided to make a survey of the Catholic magazine field in 
my town. It seemed to me that the best way to begin 
was by buying a few copies weekly and putting them on 
sale rather than ordering them direct from the publishers. 
I ought to say, right now, that our church is a suburban 
church seven or eight miles from the city. It seemed 
to me that providing the congregation with some good 
Catholic magazines to take home and read on Sunday 
would be doing them and the cause of Catholic literature 
a service. I went down town to see about buying my 
magazines for my table. 

I went to the largest store in town and asked, first, 

for the Commonweal. “ Yes, they kept it, sold several 
copies every week.” Search for it, however, revealed the 
fact that the latest copy of the Commonweal which had 
been sold from that store was two weeks old. I put in 
an order for three copies for the next week and asked 
for the Catholic World. 
_ “Oh, we don’t keep that, it is a religious magazine,” 
the clerk answered, at once. “ But it is a literary maga- 
zine like the Atlantic or Scribner’s,’ I told her. “It 
reviews questions of the day and books and plays, be- 
sides carrying the very highest class fiction.” 

“ But the word Catholic is on its cover,” she returned, 
as if that settled everything. “It is in the Public Li- 
brary,” I insisted, but she only shrugged her shoulders. 

I went to the next bookstore in size and again asked 
for the Commonweal. I was told they used to keep it 
but “it didn’t come any more.” I asked for AMERIca and 
was offered the American. Again I told the clerk there 
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that the Commonweal and the Catholic World were in 
the Library, just because I thought they ought to know it. 
Next I visited the Catholic bookstores and found I 
could buy America in bulk at a reduced price and there 
would be no cost for postage to me. But the Ave Maria 
could not be bought, but would have to be ordered in 
advance. My survey was finished and I came home. 

I sat down to plans. If the Catholic World was barred 
from the biggest store in town because the word Catholic 
was on its cover, then it would be my first choice. Be- 
sides it had been one of my first loves in the matter of 
Catholic magazines long before I grew up. So was the 
Ave Maria, so I had to have that, too. The interests of 
the Sacred Heart demanded the Messenger, devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. I must have America to keep people well informed 
about what was going on, and the Commonweal because 
it was so hard to get, and the diocesan paper, of course. 
Quite an array! 

The pastor’s financing was limited to the rack itself 
and the first 200 pamphlets, which by now, the lists 
having come, I had ordered. Should I make the plunge 
on my own money and try out the magazines? I decided 
that I should and would, adding some copies of “ Ideals 
of Youth” to my order for Ave Marias. The remem- 
bered delight of my own youth in Bishop Spalding in- 
fluenced me in this choice. Some books are road signs. 
Older people ought to set them up to mark the way for 
less experienced travelers. Else why write books at all? 

In course of time, rack, pamphlets, first shipments of 

*magazines, donated magazines, all arrived. Time to begin 
operations. As there is neither guild nor sodality in our 
parish, only the Holy Name (to which I am ineligible) 1 
had no means of advertising my new adventure but 
pastors, assistant and chief, and posters. I begged the 
former not to forget me in the Sunday notices, but 1 
determined to supplement whatever they might say by 
saying something for myself. Out of pages of the Catho- 
tic World and the Sentinel I made posters, mounted them 
on stiff cardboard and laid in some thumb tacks. Armed 
with these impedimenta I rang the rectory bell once more. 

It was the seventh day of December by this time. I 
fear I made life miserable for a while for everybody at 
the rectory, that day. For, in one respect, I am like 
the archbishop whom Willa Cather immortalized. Things 
that J do have just got to be under Her protection. The 
pamphlet rack must be up for the eighth, her feast day, 
But the carpenter had not come and the sexton could not 
be found. “ Give me a hammer and nails, I’ll put it up 
myself,” I implored the housekeeper. 

Like the man (or was it woman?) in the New Testament 
I was heard for my importunity. I was promised, sol- 
emnly, that it would be up that night. Holding my breath 
I arrived for first Mass. It was up! Crooked, in the 
wrong place, where the organist would bump into it every 
time she went to her closet but up/ As truly dedicated 

to Her as if Auspice Maria were emblazoned on it in gold! 
What has been the result? The end of the first month, 
December, found me in debt not only to the pastor for 
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the cost of the rack and the first order of 200 pamphlets, 
but to myself. I had ordered another hundred pamphlets, 
put in some more booklets. Still I was cheerful. My 
magazines were selling! And as I had refused to allow 
anyone to bear any of the expense, the deficit was my own 
affair only. Had I accepted help from anyone in financ- 
ing the magazine enterprise, I might have felt an urge 
to retrench when the deficit seemed to mount. As it 
was, I alone was responsible. 

February came and (still with a deficit) I celebrated 
Catholic Press Month by giving away all unsold copies 
of magazines to advertise them. I argued to myself that 
many people who might not buy because they had never 
read a certain magazine might take home a free copy and 
get interested. It worked, because after February my 
sales began to increase. 

March came, the deficit persisted and still I bought. 
Way-of-the-Cross books, Novena-of-Grace books, Lenten 
books. March went and took a good-sized portion of the 
deficit with it. April came and went and with the coming 
of May the deficit which loomed so forbiddingly in Janu- 
ary is reduced to a paltry five dollars or so, and I have a 
paid-for stock of pamphlets worth more than twice that. 
Solvent ! 

What have I sold, what have I accomplished, when 
all is said and done? First, I have not sold the Catholic 
World, as I hoped to sell it. Maybe it’s the price, maybe 
it’s because it is not so well known, being not advertised 
at all in the secular press. However, and this seems to 
me the important point, I get it read. If a copy is left 
over I put it out for circulation at five cents a week, 
current copies at ten cents a week. 

Whether this pays financially is a secondary point. For 
my copies disappear, are returned, disappear again and 
are returned again in good condition. The purpose of 
Catholic literature has been served. Not every one has 
forty cents to spend for a magazine, but anyone can spare 
five or ten. Considering the fact that some months ago 
in a gathering of educated people I discovered that not 
one person there had ever seen a copy of the Catholic 
World, I think that making it accessible to the people 
of a parish church is a distinct service to the cause of 
Catholic literature. 

AMERICA sells fairly well, not so well as I wish, better 
than I hoped for. The Commonweal sells sometimes and 
sometimes it doesn’t; the Ave Maria when it gets in from 
the West in time; the Messenger of the Sacred Heart all 
the time; the Sentinel not so well, maybe the next Eu- 
charistic Congress will boost its sales. Thirty people 
more or less read the diocesan paper, because I carry it 
on the table. At least, I sell that many copies. 

I have a book for suggestions. I must say for the 
suggestion book that it enlarged my knowledge of Catholic 
publications. Magazines were ordered of which I had 
never even heard. I countered by writing in the book 
that if three people agreed to buy a copy each of any 
thing, I would order it. I soon found that this suggestion 
from me put an end to all further demands except for 
Our Sunday Visitor. Without having it suggested I added 
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the Catholic Mind. li I had a bigger table 1 would add 
some more things, but I would need a bigger vestibule 
for that, and there you are! 

So much for the papers and magazines. The pamphlet 
end has been interesting and instructive. Anything about 
the Sacred Heart sells and sells, prayers to the Sacred 
Heart, consecration of the family to the Sacred Heart, 
Nine First Fridays, etc. Next comes the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Frequent Communion, “One Hour with Him,” 
‘Vain Fears,” etc. I met two nuns on the street one day 
and they suggested that I put in pamphlets on vocations. 
Since then steadily, week after week, I sell “Ought I 
Be a Priest?” “Ought I Bea Nun?” “ Ideals of Youth.” 
Can I help hoping that the seeds of high and holy thoughts 
are taking root secretly in some youthful hearts? 

Then there are other youthful hearts that can be reached 
in other ways. We have a late low Mass, after the High 
Mass, which a wag has named the flappers’ Mass. Once 
after High Mass I slipped up to church and cleared the 
bookrack and filled it full of nickel books, gay red covers 
to catch the flappers’ eyes. “ Dorothy’s Divorce,” “ Mar- 
riage as a Job,” “ Unreasonable Mothers,” “ Whom God 
Hath Joined,” “ A Work Worthy of Your Daughter and 
Mine,” everything I could think of that might interest 
girls. I stayed in church till the last one had left and 
came out to find most of the pockets empty! Another 
time after the assistant pastor had preached a sermon on 
the Religious life I went to the vestibule to find everything 
relating to vocations stripped from the rack. To offset 
this, sometimes I do not sell a pamphlet for a week. 

For the children I keep on hand simple little stories, 
children’s Stations and such things, that incomparable 
little book on politeness written by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. I have suspicions that children of a larger growth 
consult its pages, too. In fact I sold one openly to a 
person that hasn’t a child in the house. “ It is so simple,” 
she declared. “And one forgets. Besides, manners 
change.” 

Such has been my adventure with my bookrack. It 
has taken lots of time, lots of thought, it leaves me with 
a lot of nickels and dimes to get rid of, and I have a 
terrible time keeping my checkbook in order since I 
started it. I tried paying for things with money orders 
but that was worse. I have kept all my purchases and 
expenditures in a loose-leaf ledger, making a carbon copy 
of each month’s income and outgo, and preserving it for 
myself. The pastor has the other. If I should have to 
give the work up for any reason anyone else could step 
in and go on with it without any trouble. Sometimes, 
when Sales are poor (and I notice that people do not read 
as much or, rather, buy as much to read on beautiful 
Sundays as they do on rainy ones), I am tempted to ask 
myself if the returns justify the time and energy spent. 
Then I think, of all those “Ought I Be a Priest?” 
“Ought I Be a Nun?” which have quietly disappeared 
in the last six months, I think of the many splendid articles 
that have been in the magazines I have sold, I remember 
that we are eight miles from the bookstores downtown 
and then I know it is worth while. 
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Who Makes War? 


WitiraM C. Murpny, Jr. 


HE recent controversy on Capitol Hill over the 

legality of the use of American marines to supervise 
the coming general election in Nicaragua illustrates once 
more that there are some provisions in the Constitution 
of the United States concerning which there is no 
unanimity of interpretation. In senatorial debates on this 
issue the President has been accused of making war with- 
out the consent of Congress; and the course of the Ad- 
ministration has been defended as being a necessary inter- 
vention designed to protect American lives and property 
and to fulfill the obligations of the United States under 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The arguments on both sides have a familiar ring. They 
are heard perennially, whenever one of our Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan neighbors to the South becomes involved in 
domestic difficulties which seem to be susceptible of set- 
tlement only after the marines have landed. 

Intrinsically, the Nicaraguan situation, like that of 
Hayti and Santo Domingo before it, is of little importance 
to the United States, but for that very reason it offers 
an opportunity for untrammeled congressional oratory 
which would hardly be availed of if there were a con- 
troversy with some first-class military Power involving 
a danger of serious warfare. Therein, perhaps, is the 
reason why Republicans felt free to criticize American 
intervention in Hayti during the Wilson regime and now 
offer vehement defense of the Coolidge intervention in 
Nicaragua. And, by the same token, many Democrats 
who saw nothing reprehensible in American intervention 
in Hayti now profess to be outraged by the Administra- 
tion’s course in Nicaragua. It is all in the day’s work 
as the politicians see it. 

But out of all the oratory there have come one or two 
kernels of serious thought. Some questions of constitu- 
tional powers have been raised which do not seem to be 
categorically answered by the Constitution itself. These 
questions are: 

1. Does intervention, such as has been resorted to in 
Nicaragua, Hayti, and Santo Domingo, constitute an act 
of war? 

2. If such intervention is war, then by what authority 
does the President carry on such activities in the absence 
of Congressional approval ? 

3. If such intervention is not war, then under what 
authority does Congress presume to interfere with the 
activities of the President? 

To the layman, any operation involving the use of 
military forces on foreign territory and involving the 
engagement of organized armed opposition would seem to 
be war. But, on questions of international law, the 
opinion of the layman cannot be said to be binding. And 
there is a well-recognized rule of international law that 
the landing of forces, particularly marines, to protect the 
lives or property of the intervening Power’s nationals, is 
not an act of war. 

Of course, there are some cynics who assert that this 
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rule, like other rules of international law, was devised in 
the interest of the stronger Powers and was never in- 
tended to be applied as between the stronger Powers them- 
selves. Suppose Italy had attempted to land marines in 
Boston to prevent the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
they ask, would that have been construed as an act of 
war? Or would France have construed it as a peaceful 
gesture, if the United States had sent forces to the French 
capital to protect American lives and property during 
the wave of anti-American feeling there a year or so ago! 
As to just what war is, it would seem that the ancient 
publicists who defined peace as the interval between wars, 
were as nearly correct as their successors. 

In this connection it may not be inapropos to remark 
that what is war for one nation engaged in a controversy 
may not be war for the other nation. It would be diff- 
cult to find an American, aside from politicians and pro- 
fessional pacifists, who would say that the United States 
is engaged in war today. But doubtless a great many 
Nicaraguans would say that their country is at war and 
they could cite tangible and bloody evidence to prove it. 

For the present purposes of this discussion let the 
assumption be temporarily indulged that the present oper- 
ations of the marines in Nicaragua constitute war—at 
least insofar as Nicaragua is concerned. And to remove 
any partisan tinge from the discussion let the same as- 
sumption be indulged as to the intervention in Hayti dur- 
ing the Wilson administration. 

There is a popular impression that the war-making 
power of the Federal Government is lodged exclusively 
in Congress. But a closer reading of the Constitution 
(Article I, Section 8) discloses that what that document 
does is to give Congress power “to declare war.” In 
practice, this has meant that Congress has from time to 
time, as in April, 1917, adopted resolutions declaring that 
a state of war existed between the United States and some 
designated foreign Power. 

But if the state of war existed at the time of the adop- 
tion of a resolution of this character, it is obvious that it 
began to exist prior to that time. In other words, the 
country was at war before Congress made the declaration. 
So it has come about that while the constitutional tech- 
nicality has been observed in the manner of the declaration 
of war, the business of actually becoming involved in a 
war has rested in the hands of the executive branch of the 
Government. Once hostilities have broken out with a 
major Power, it is inconceivable that Congress would do 
anything else than recognize their existence. There has 
never been an instance in which Congress has taken the 
initiative in a declaration of war, or even made a serious 
attempt to do so. Nor has there ever’ been an instance 
in which Congress has refused a request made by the 
President to declare that a state of war existed. All of 
which may or may not lead to the conclusion that in 
practice, the determination of what constitutes war and 
when war exists rests with the President. 

If this conclusion be accepted it will aid in obtaining 
an answer for the second question, heretofore propounded, 
as to whether or not intervention in Nicaragua and else- 
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where constitutes war. The answer would be that it does 
not, unless the President so considers it and asks Con- 
gress to make the formal declaration. Congress, of 
course, could by resolution declare war on any nation at 
any time, but it would hardly make itself ridiculous by 
adopting a resolution declaring that a state of war does 
not exist with any particular nation unless Congress had 
previously “‘ declared war” on that nation. 

The Constitution authorizes Congress “to raise and 
support armies,” “to provide and maintain a navy,” and 
“to make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” It also provides that “ The 
President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States ” and that “he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

There is, of course, no doubt, that Congress by with- 
holding appropriations could abolish both the army and 
the navy, and in such a contingency the President’s pow- 
ers as Commander-in-Chief would be abolished for all 
practical purposes. But, having established an army and 
a navy and having provided funds for their maintenance, 
there is room for considerable argument as to how far 
Congress is justified in attempting to restrict the powers 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the use of these forces. 
There have been proposals that restrictions be inserted in 
appropriation bills to provide that none of the funds so 
provided should be used for armed intervention in coun- 
tries with which the United States is at peace. 

Saner minds in Congress have recoiled from such action 
when they considered the possibility of a contingency 
in which the lives of Americans abroad would be im- 
periled during a recess of Congress and the President 
would be left helpless to protect them. It has. also been 
suggested that appropriations for the army and navy be 
made available in the discretion of the President for the 
protection of American lives abroad but not for the pro- 
tection of American property, but the difficulty is that, 
in practical operation, when disturbances occur there is 
usually a menace to both lives and property, if there is 
danger to either. 

Opponents of such restrictions have advanced the argu- 
ment that when the President takes his oath to “ take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,” he binds him- 
self not only to execute the laws of the United States 
but international law bearing on the rights of American 
citizens. If this claim be allowed, it is difficult to see how 
Congress by statutory restrictions could reduce the con- 
stitutional powers of the Executive. 

The list of apparent conflicts between the constitutional 
powers of the executive and legislative branches on this 
and other subjects could be prolonged ad nauseam. Per- 
haps they constitute inherent defects in a government 
restricted by a rigid constitution contemplating a system 
of checks and balances as among its coordinate branches. 
Or, perhaps, the framers of the Constitution had confi- 
dence in the ability of the American people to choose 
officials who would not abuse their constitutional powers 
and who would accommodate such technical differences as 
might arise from time to time. 
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The New Mission Museum in Rome 


M. Braun, S.V.D. 


NEW scientific mission and ethnological museum 
A has for a year and a half been established in the 

splendid halls of the Lateran Palace, built in Rome 
(1584-1589) by Pope Sixtus V. This new institution 
was solemnly opened on December 21, 1927. 

The chief events preliminary to this establishment are 
well known. The new museum is the outcome of the 
great Vatican Missionary Exhibition which Pope Pius XI 
inaugurated as a part of the Roman celebration of the 
Jubilee Year of 1925. The presence of the numerous 
exhibition objects gathered together for that occasion 
suggested the desirability of retaining them permanently 
and adding to them to such an extent as to provide in 
the Papal City a museum which should be of such out- 
standing worth and value as to be available for scientific 
investigators as well as for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of the general public. 

In pursuit of this idea the Holy Father named a com- 
mittee, and on October 26, 1926, appointed Father Wil- 
helm Schmidt, S.V.D., as director of the project. At 
the same time His Holiness generously provided the neces- 
sary funds and offered the Lateran Palace for the per- 
manent housing of the vast collection. As immediate col- 
laborators with Father Schmidt in his work two priests 
were appointed—the Rev. Father M. Schulien, S.V.D., 
co-editor of the ethnological journal, Amnthropos, and 
Father Pancratius, O.F.M. 


Special mention should also be made of the generous 


assistance of representatives in Rome of the various mis- 
sionary societies, who aided very greatly in the initial 
assembling of Vatican Exhibition gifts turned over as 
the basic collection for the new museum. 

Over two-thirds of the entire floor space of the Lateran 
Palace is given over to this new Mission and Ethnological 
Museum, the remaining space being devoted to two sub- 
sidiary exhibits named the Museum of Profane Arche- 
ology and the Museum of Christian Archeology, respec- 
tively. The latter, with its numerous inscriptions and 
monuments, provides an appropriate transitional passage 
from out of the pagan past to all that the present exhibi- 
tion has to offer in the way of general historical missionary 
survey carried directly to the present day. 

The complete historical arrangement of the great 
museum presents a task as yet scarcely entered upon, but 
one to be definitely pursued during the coming years. 
The very nature of such an enterprise obviously calls for 
years of study, particularly in view of the fact that no- 
where in the world is there to be found any collection 
establishing a precedent for such an arrangement, and 
again because of the fact that it will naturally require the 
expenditure of much time and study to procure the addi- 


tional objects and materials necessary for the completion 
of such work. For this reason the description which is 
to follow will concern itself principally with treating of 
the ethnological section of the museum as it exists at 
the present time. 

After passing through the Museum of Christian Arche- 
ology one comes upon three large galleries, all on the first 
floor, reserved for exhibitions pertaining to the history of 
missions from the fifth century to the present day. Be- 
yond these are four other halls, whose exhibits represent 
the missions and the life of the indigenous peoples of 
Palestine and the entire Near East, including also a part 
of the Balkan peninsula, of the present day. 

On the second floor are the halls and galleries devoted 
to exhibits of special ethnological interest. Nine large 
halls are reserved for the presentation of multifarious 
tokens of the advanced stages of civilization and of re- 
ligion of southern, southeastern, and eastern Asia (farther 
India, China, Korea, Japan). These collections consti- 
tute the most splendid and impressive sections of the 
entire museum ; indeed, it is perhaps not too much to say 
that no museum on earth today offers such an admirable 
and extensive representation of cultures to which they 
refer. 

It is here that the mind of the visitor is most forcibly 
impressed with the fact that such an assemblage of sig- 
nificant objects is not to be secured without the intelligent 
and willing assistance of missionaries working in the 
various fields signified. Furthermore, one is made to re- 
mark especially the variety and significance of the objects 
illustrative of religious culture in general, although this 
feature is but one of the outstanding distinctions of the 
museum ; for the collections are in nowise restricted solely 
to objects of religious interest. 

However, as is the case with every great museum, this 
institution has also its special significance; and in spite 
of the universality of the interests which the exhibition 
as a whole covers, there is an emphasis, signalized by 
variety, number, and completeness, placed on the religious 
articles shown. And this is but natural, since every mis- 
sionary offering treasures will find of particular interest 
such objects as serve to indicate the special nature of his 
own problems in carrying on his missionary program. 

As has been hinted, the sheer beauty of many of the 
objects themselves, together with their careful and artistic 
arrangement, lends additional charm and attraction to 
whatever these nine halls have to offer: in a word, upon 
first view, they at once fill the visitor with delight and 
admiration. The credit for the care and taste exhibited 
in arrangement is entirely due to the fact that all such 
matters, in each and every instance, have been referred 
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to the advice and assistance of native workers: European 
notions and prepossessions have nowhere been allowed 
to intrude themselves. 

Upon the last of these nine halls one enters the mag- 
nificent Hall of the Popes, so-called. This hall is re- 
served for scientific lectures, the presentation of film 
projections, etc.; but along the walls, in small showcases, 
is a very choice and valuable collection of Chinese coins, 
together with a number of exceedingly precious and rare 
offerings made to the Holy Father personally by certain 
native Christians in mission lands. 

Beyond the Hall of the Popes is the Hall of the Mar- 
tyrs, where are shown numerous scenes of martyrdom, 
some of them very terrible in their realism. These refer 
to different ages, times, and climes, and serve to indicate 
as well the nature and the extent of the dangers and sac- 
rifices missionaries have been and are still today in some 
measure liable to be called upon to undergo. 

The entire third floor of the palace is devoted to ex- 
hibitions pertaining to all other countries and peoples of 
the earth, while the transition or gradation from the ad- 
vanced cultures of Asia to those of primitive civilizations 
is accomplished by the offering of an exhibition of the 
middle cultures of the Malaysian groups. Thence follow 
in proper order the civilizations or cultures of the South 
Sea Islands and of Australia. A considerable number 
of halls are reserved for Africa alone. America follows, 
and is subdivided into North, Central, and South America. 

Through this “ primitive” section of the museum each 
separate hall is distinguished by its own particular feat- 
ures as to arrangement, these having been provided for 
in order to avoid any possible chance of weariness from 


monotony on the part of the visitor. Thus attention on . 


all sides is called, not merely to new objects to be seen, 
but also to new methods of presentation, all carefully 
carried out in accordance with studied and pre-arranged 
plans. 

Up to this point all arrangements have been based on 
geographical considerations principally. Now one enters 
a very large hall at the extreme rear of all the others. 
Here an attempt has been made to present objectively a 
grand panorama as it were of the historic significance 
of all human development as conceived from the stand- 
point of the various anthropological sciences of the present 
day. This is called the Hall of Ethnological Science. 
This hall was already in existence under the present 
auspices at the time of the Vatican Missionary Exhibition 
of 1925, as many will recall. 

The representation makes up a unique and complete 
unit by itself; and this is so because of the fact that never 
before has there been made anywhere such an attempt 
at a graphic portrayal of the kind. To project for rapid 
survey the results of recent scientific researches and dis- 
coveries within the department of ethnology one can 
scarcely conceive of any other practical method than that 
of ,visual and material representation; yet the plan has 
heretofore presented so many difficulties as to have pre- 
vented its being tried out. 

Immediately adjoining this Hall of Ethnological Science 
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is an added collection of pre-historic materials. This is 
to be greatly developed in the future; but there is already 
shown a large number of rare and precious objects, most 
of which are results of paleolithic discoveries in Northern 
Africa and from the Dordogne in France. 

Here the inspection of the Mission and Ethnological 
Museum comes to an end. The explanations given along 
the way obviously offer merely a few hints of what is to 
be seen; little or nothing has been said of the individual 
significance of the exhibits. 

Of the many important personages who have fostered 
and patronized this great important project, His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI now gloriously reigning, stands forth pre- 
eminent; fpr it is he principally who, in a comparatively 
short time, has brought into actual existence an institution 
that is worthy of the gratitude and admiration both of 
the scientific world and of modern Christendom at large. 

The importance of this achievement, especially for the 
future pursuit of mission science, has been little more 
than suggested in this brief comment; but the next few 
years to come will reveal this fact far more convincingly 
than could any present words, no matter how impressive 
or voluminous they might be. It is to be fervently hoped 
that circumstances will so prevail as to permit this great 
work of objectively presenting the results of untiring 
research and spiritual labor in mission lands to be brought 
to the fullest possible state of completion within the next 
decade. 


SIGHT 


Lord, as they ought 
And as we would, 

So let our thought, 
Word, deed, be good; 
Like as it should, 

And as we will, 

Let self be viewed 

Of us through ill. 


May we behold 
Thy beauty through 
The marigold 
And toadstool, too; 
Then shall we view 
Thy works aright, 
As angels do 
When down from light. 


Like as they are 
To Thee and Thine, 
So let both star 
And glow-worm shine 
To eye less fine 
For sin that mars 
Our sight divine, 
And hence Thy stars. 


O vision’s world, 
To Thee espy 
O’er shrunk, upcurled, 
And cindered sky! 
Yea, Thee descry 
As even Thou art 
To single eye 
And clean of heart! 
FrANcIS CARLIN. 








It All Depends 


C. CALLAGHAN 


663 °M glad I’m not a college man,” a certain youth 

recently confided to a writer for one of our current 
weeklies. It was an understood thing, presumably, that 
the confidence would be aired; and we are glad it was, 
for while the youth’s reasoning upon the worthwhileness 
of a college education is youthfully egocentric, his con- 
clusion is sufficiently comprehensive to be of general inter- 
est. Slightly paraphrased, the conclusion is this: it all 
depends upon what you bring away from college whether 
it was worth while going to college or not. 

What you bring away from college—yes; it all depends 
upon that. But just a moment, young man. Who’s to 
tell you beforehand whether you are going to carry away 
a meaningless sheepskin, as far as your ability to meet 
life is concerned, or whether that sheepskin is a true 
voucher for your fitness for the task before you? There’s 
the rub. Who’s to tell you? 

Frankly, no one can tell you; neither your very wise 
young self nor your wise enough parents. How a human 
being will react to circumstances is unpredictable. As a 
very excellent authority upon education once remarked: 
“You may foretell how given chemicals will behave in 
given circumstances; but how human beings will behave 
in given circumstances is beyond accurate forecast.” Free 
will and all its elusive concomitants have often shattered 
utterly the likeliest likelihood. 

Must it ever be, then, a leap into the dark, this stepping 
through college portals? In some measure, yes. 
will be your own fault if you are in utter darkness, for 
if you chose, you, or your parents, could have thrown a 
powerful searchlight down the shadowed halls of that 
four-years’ college course by simply asking yourself: 
“What has the college I propose entering to offer me?” 

Few, if any colleges make the slightest difficulty about 
giving you a square answer to this inquiry. True, no one 
of them says: “ Young man, I will give you this, and 
send you away thus.” But each one provides you with 
a list of its courses, it professors and its textbooks, and 
the prevailing spirit of the college is matter of general 
knowledge. 

In the light, then, this information throws upon a col- 
lege, ask yourself: “Do men gather grapes from thorns, 
and figs from thistles?” Or put this question in more 
specific terms: “Is the spirit of the college atheistic, do 
you see yourself leaving it a sound man with the heart 
of all loyalties torn from your breast? Does it teach that, 
body and soul, men are evolved from the lower creation, 
do you see yourself living up to your privileged manhood ? 
Are its students inoculated with the poison that the pleas- 
ureableness of an act determines the right to perform it, 
do you see yourself bringing courage to the robust busi- 
ness of manly living?” 

You see, even from the threshold of a four-years’ col- 
lege course, you can pretty accurately visualize the man 
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you will be when college portals close definitely behind 
you. If you are modest enough to demur: “ But you 
can’t expect youth to confront the question of college with 
such sagacity!” I shall answer: “ To tell you the truth, 
I don’t expect it.” And with that honest answer allow 
me to let fly a spark of indignation, as I think of those 
parents who defer to youth in the matter of selecting a 
college with a fond, foolish, cowardly: “ Choose for your- 
self, John.” 

Choose for yourself, John! As absurd as sending a 
three-year-old down town to choose his outfit. What 
does a three-year-old know about goods that will wear and 
goods that are shoddy? And who expects him to know? 
Ah! si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait! (Could 
youth but know, and old age yet achieve!) Weighing 
the pros and cons for a college, parents should take heart 
from that world-wide accepted adage. It concedes wis- 
dom, at least, to Age if it rather ruthlessly reminds Age 
its day for doing is done. 

And if, even after the light shed by experience and 
due inquiry, you, young man, or you, Sir, or you, Madam, 
still consider a college course a dark venture—a mistake 
lurking in the shadows whichever way you choose—then, 
unless finances or John’s very decided bent utterly forbid 
it, choose for college. I am taking for granted, you 
will have already noticed, that a college education does 
not mean to you getting into a social set, merely; and 
that John is not irrevocably settled in the opinion that 
life, to quote the young man who set me talking, “is a 
kind of a campus picnic, and everybody either a ‘ good 
egg’ or a ‘ bad egg,’ according to his willingness to con- 
sider life as a joke.” 

No, it is never a loss, you may be assured, and fre- 
quently it is an untold gain to prolong the period of youth’s 
discipleship. With sustained study, horizons widen and 
thought dives deeper. As Mr. Nicholas Moseley has so 
well put it in his paper, “ College Curricula,” (America, 
Jan. 14, 1928), a wisely planned schedule of courses— 
selected on a basis both of the student’s needs and his 
tastes—“ not only tests the tastes and the ability of a 
student, but also broadens him. . . . The natural sciences 
introduce him to concepts of natural forces and laws, and 
the vast extent of space and length of time. The social 
sciences show him the problems of community life. For- 
eign languages, through their literature, destroy provin- 
cialism. English literature, by bringing him into immedi- 
ate contact with the ideas of great minds, forces him 
to increase his range and to form some judgment of his 
own ideas. History, by holding up for-his examination 
periods and movements, shows him to himself as part of 
a whole. Philosophy trains him in abstract thought, and 
above all, by making him grapple with the mysteries of 
the universe, induces a healthy distrust of hasty opinions.” 

Who shall say that with a training such as Mr. Moseley 
outlines, whether he enter the business world upon leaving 
college, or dedicate himself to some profession, John will 
not be the better equipped for either one, by a prolonged 
preparation. Like the old-time master-forger of arms, 
testing a newly fashioned blade, and counting well spent 
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the time given to tempering its steel, so shining, so straight, 
so supple, so responsive is it to hand, John, feeling his 
powers ready for service will count his college years well 
spent, too. Should he confide his sentiments to some 
writer for a current weekly, questing young men’s opinions 
upon college education, I feel sure he will avow: “ I’m glad 
I went to college; very glad.” 


Sociology 


Criminal or Patient? 


Ratpu A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 


66 HIS ‘cold turkey’ is hard to take, Father,” he 
said, as he leaned on the bars of his cell in the 
city jail. It was evident that he was in a sad plight. He 
was quivering like a man with the ague. His deep-sunk 
eyes showed an unnatural fire and a feverish stare. His 
drawn features and parched lips evidenced the fact that 
food and sleep had not been his for the past few days. 
Yes, it was evident that this poor victim of drugs was 
finding this “cold-turkey cure,” as he termed it, very 
hard. This so-called cure is nothing else but the sudden 
cessation of the use of a drug when an addict is thrown 
into jail. Here he is, the sad victim of a fiendish craving 
that has reduced him almost to the level of a beast. He 
is an outcast of society, his own worst enemy, and a 
criminal in the eyes of the law. He has violated the Har- 
rison anti-narcotic law, for some few grains of the fatal 
morphine were found on his person when the Government 
agents through the aid of a “ stool-pigeon” or excused 
addict, picked him up. After an indefinite stay here in 
the jail, he will be summoned before a Federal judge, 
make his plea of guilt, and receive sentence to some penal 
institution. He is but one more “ junker ” who must pay 
the price. He is but a unit in that vast army of addicts 
that fall each year into the hands of the law. A criminal 
he is, for he has violated a Federal statute, and as a 
criminal he will be treated. 

The narcotic situation here in the United States is, 
indeed, a difficult one to handle. The justice and right- 
eousness of the anti-narcotic law cannot be called into 
question ; but is the application of this law all that it should 
be? Is the poor addict or common dope-fiend the one 
alone who must feel the bite of this law? We are speak- 
ing here of that poor individual whose crime consists in 
the possession of some few grains of morphine or cocaine 
which are for self-consumption, or which, in an act of 
real charity, may be given to a suffering brother who is 
in the throes of the “ junker’s agony.” Are such men 
criminals in the true sense of the word, or even of the 
law? or rather are they not patients demanding medical 
attention? How does their case differ from that of the 
neurotic or of the young man who has been adjudged the 
victim of some high-sounding complex or dementia, and 
is submitted to a hospital or sanitarium for treatment and 
perhaps a cure? Often the addict is less responsible for 
his condition than these so-called “psychs,” for he may 
well be the unconscious victim of some unscrupulous 
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doctor who started him on this habit by prescribing some 
drug-filled potion that relieved him of his headache but 
left him with something worse. Is it justice to the addicts 
or to the other inmates to throw these men into a penal 
institution where they receive little or no medical atten- 
tion, but where without much difficulty they will be able 
to obtain their drug, and perhaps even pass it on to a 
congenial cell-mate and thus swell the “ junker’s”’ roll? 

In some parts of this country a feeble effort has been 
made to right this situation. In the city of New York 
and in St. Louis and a few other places worthy victims are 
given the Narcosan Cure, which in many cases has proved 
a success. During the past year about 100 addicts have 
taken this cure in St. Louis and about 70 of this number, 
whose cases were followed up, are still prospering without 
the drug. The result of the application of this cure in 
New York is reported as 90 per cent efficient. In some 
other places, through the prudence of the judge, such 
victims are submitted to medical examination, placed on 
parole and given another chance. Now of late Congress- 
man Cochran of Missouri has prepared a bill asking the 
erection of a Federal penal hospital for the handling 
of narcotic patients. The purposes of a bill like this are 
manifold. It will serve as a relief measure to reduce the 
crowded condition in the present Federal penitentiaries 
where these men are now placed ; it will prevent the spread 
of this habit by keeping the addicts away from the other 
prisoners, and above all, it will afford the opportunity of 
a cure to the men and women who are already afflicted 
with the habit. 

The anti-narcotic law or anti-drug act has been written 
into our Federal statutes and rightly so, and it should be 
enforced. The law itself seems leveled at the smuggler, 
the dope-doctor and the wealthy pedler; but like the 
ubiquitous rum-runners and bootleg kings these men in 
many instances seem immune. The Federal agents have 
little difficulty in picking up the frowsy individual “ hop- 
heads” who haunt the ghettos and slums of every big 
city. They are arresting the slaves, while their masters 
go free. These former, namely, the smugglers and dope- 
doctors and wealthy pedlers are the real criminals. 
Many of them are not the victims of the habit, but their 
part in the economy of life is to make victims. They are 
fiendish, grasping men. They are the tyrants of the 
underworld. They create victims and then bleed them 
to death. They smuggle the drugs into this country at a 
relatively small cost and then charge exorbitant prices of 
the fiends and dupes that they have made. “To support 
their habit,” as they call it, these poor wretches must have 
money, and since many of them are physically unfit, and 
others incapable of holding a position, they are forced to 
rob and steal. Others are driven to crime by reason of 
the fact of their first commitment to the penitentiary. In 
many instances their sentence exceeds in rigor that of 
the. Federal thief, the fraudulent mail-user or the inter- 
State commerce highwayman. This they know, and they 
determine that their next trip to the penitentiary will be 
for something more than a “ dope charge.” Thus many 
on leaving prison arm themselves with two guns, one to 
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plunge into their own arms and the other to ravage their 
fellow-men. 

The drug-addict is a curse to the community, and like 
the habitual drunkard or the neurotic must be sifted out 
and segregated from the people at large, until such a time 
as he is deemed normal. Drug-addiction, in a sense, is a 
mental disease with many of the symptoms of a dementia. 
For their own good and the good of the other criminal 
boarders who inhabit our penal institutions the addicts 
should be kept apart. The chance of medical treatment 
and perhaps a cure should be allotted them. The makers 
of such victims, namely, the dope-doctors and their allies, 
the wealthy smugglers and pedlers must be ferreted out 
and be made to feel the strong arm of the law. The un- 
lawful traffic in such drugs must be stopped. The doctors 
who prescribe their use without good reason must be 
punished. Then and then only will there be a semblance 
of a cure for the present evil. 

Drug-addicts are with us in the thousands. They belong 
to every class and stratum of our people. They have an 
underworld all their own. They are criminals in the sense 
that they have been taken and stand convicted of the pos- 
session or illegal sale of unlawful drugs. They are sick 
both physically and mentally because of the ravages of 
these drugs upon their minds and constitutions, and there- 
fore they must be treated as patients. They must be 
punished, and at the same time an effort must be made 
to work a cure, and means must be adopted to prevent 
the spread of this terrible scourge. 

Let us hope that Congress, in its next session, will 
recognize this need and support the measure introduced 
by Mr. Cochran, and, after that, see to the immediate 
carrying out of its contents. Thus will a crying injustice 
of years standing be remedied. Then with an equal zeal 
and fervor may the Federal authorities strive by every 
means possible to close tighter the door against the en- 
trance of unlawful drugs into this country by apprehend- 
ing and punishing the smugglers who are to blame. 


TODAY 


Yesterday was glad in this big house. . . 
There was dear laughter in the voice of you 
That broke through the old silences at night 
And lingered till the morning woke up glad. . . 
The hour when lovely dreams are lovelier 
With sheer reality. There was no death 
Nor grayness of deep pain. There was no sin, 
But everything was filled with a gladness 
That shook the slender roses in the vase 
And scattered quivering petals joyfully 
Around. 

But oh, my dear, this is today. 


There is a purple silence now that fills 
The old familiar places, that we knew 
Filled with a happiness and comforting; 
There is a silver smile you gave to me 
As you last turned away from me sadly; 
There is an empty heaviness within 
My heart and tears brimming my tired eyes. 
Yesterday, my dear? 

This is today. 


Norsert ENGELS. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


Phere Catholics should be the first to rejoice 
in the news of the recognition of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, in Japan. On May 9, the Imperial seal 
was placed on the charter of the Tokyo Catholic Uni- 
versity. Thus the enterprise in behalf of Catholic educa- 
tion in the Island Empire initiated by Pope Pius X at 
the suggestion of Cardinal O’Connell and entrusted by 
His Holiness to Fathers Rockliff (American), Boucher 
(French) and Dahlmann (German), of the Society of 
Jesus, in 1908, achieves a recognized standing among the 
universities of Japan. Such recognition empowers it to 
give degrees commanding respect from other Japanese 
institutions both public and private and opens to its gradu- 
ates many a career in Government and commercial service 
closed to young men lacking such documents. 

The practical value to the Catholic University accruing 
from its new standing is evidenced by the increase in the 
number of applicants for entrance. Sixty new students 
have already been received and before the entrance ex- 
aminations close the hundred mark will probably be 
reached. 

The twenty years that have passed since the inception 
of the enterprise so vital to the progress of the Church 
in Japan, have been fraught with many trials: the World 
War, in consequence of which new professors were held 
back in Europe or America; the collapse of the German 
currency (German Catholics had raised several hundred 
thousand marks for the development of the school; this 
sum was almost entirely lost) ; the new Government regu- 
lations for private universities, by which 600,000 yen must 
be deposited with a Government bank in order to secure 
recognition ; and last, but not least, the terrific earthquake 
of 1923. The Religious who have sustained these trials 
until this happy culmination deserve congratulation. 





S to the future mission of the Tokyo Catholic Uni- 
versity, Father Herman Heuvers, S.J., one of the 
faculty, writes as follows: 

It is yet too early to say much about the further development 
of this University. Still, one thing seems quite clear: this Catholic 
institution onght to play a prominent part in the friendly inter- 
course between America and Japan. American Protestants with 
their schools and hospitals, laying stress upon the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood, act as peacemakers between the two nations. Japan, 
having America at her door, admiring that great country with its 
wonderful progress and possibilities, goes in for all that is Ameri- 
can. She takes America to be the type of material civilization. 
American schools and hospitals lay stress upon Christian charity. 
In newspapers and magazines Japanese writers represent America 
as the land of free-love, divorce and prohibition. Of the Catholic 
Church in America and her spiritual life Japan knows practically 
nothing. A closer contact with American Catholicism would add 
to the prestige of that country as a whole. It would teach the 
Japanese that America does not only stand for things material. 
If this great fact were brought home to the Japanese through the 
agency of this new-born University, would that not be a result 
to be welcomed by both countries, quickening as it does their 
intellectual and spiritual intercourse? 

Entering as we may hope upon a brighter future, we must not 
forget three American Jesuits: Father Gettelman, Father McNeal, 
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and Father Charles Robinson, former professors of our school. 
What they sowed we are so fortunate as to reap. 

The Japanese, like other people, judges by what he sees, 
rather than what he hears: and there is little that can 
be seen that escapes his notice. Recently Dr. Taku 
Iwahara, one of the high officials of the Health Section 
of the League of Nations, was profoundly impressed by 
the Catholic Youth’s organization (“ Eagles”) of Czecho- 
slovakia, whose congress and exhibit he witnessed. Chris- 
tianity will put on a different appearance for the Japanese 
when they see something to admire in Western civilization 
besides material progress and technique. 





NOTHER contact between American Catholicism 

and the Orient will be established by the new mission 
in China undertaken by the California Province of the 
Society of Jesus. Together with Father John Lennon, 
S.J., and three Jesuit scholastics, Father Pius Moore, 
S.J., of Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash., will sail for 
Shanghai from San Francisco on August 3 of this year. 
“T had asked for the Philippines,” writes Father Moore, 
“and am given China! I am, however, happy to go, and 
if the good Lord gives me another forty-five of forty- 
seven years, I may learn the language!” 





F the California missioners in Shanghai need encour- 

agement, they can certainly find it in the account of 
the extraordinary jubilee which recently took place 
amongst some of their predecessors in the Chinese 
mission field. 

Nine French Jesuit missionaries landed at Shanghai on 
October 22, 1902, and three weeks later went on a pil- 
grimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of China at Zo-se, to 
consecrate their coming years of apostleship. Writes 
Father de Lapparent, one of the “ nine”: 

In 1927, all the nine were reunited at Zi-ka-wei, before the 
statue of Our Lady of China. Their beards were grown long and 
white. Their hair had been scattered to all the winds of Kiang- 
nan during these twenty-five years. They had run all kinds of 
dangers: peril of bandits, peril of soldiers, enemies from without 
and enemies from within, dangers upon the water, dangers upon 
the land, exhaustion, sicknesses. Yet after it all, through a special 
protection of Providence, they are still on their feet: a living proof, 
a nine-fold proof, that one can live a long time on the mission, even 
when over forty years old on arrival, as were four of the new- 
comers. 


This is the first time that a band of missionaries that 
had left France all in the same year remained intact after 
a quarter of a century. Receiving them after their arrival 
in 1902, Father Boucher (one of the three mentioned as 
originating the Tokyo Catholic University), told them 
that precautions concerning the climate were better known 
today than formerly. “ Hence,” he bade them, “try to 
live twenty-five years.” 

“ They obeyed orders,” says Father de Lapparent, “ and 
are ready to try again, if it so please Our Lady of China.” 
Incidentally, for another bit of encouragement, the same 
Father de Lapparent, who was forty-one years old on his 
arrival in China, is now looked upon as one of the best 
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versed of all the Jesuit missionaries in the Chinese 
language. 





TILL another contact with the Orient, on the highest 

spiritual plane, has been made by the Californian 
Jesuits through the laymen’s retreat movement. For the 
first time since this work commenced, young Chinese from 
San Francisco’s Chinese district took part in the retreat 
at El Retiro San Inigo, Los Altos, April 19 to 23 of this 
year. Three members of the Chinese Catholic Young 
Men’s Association, Stephen Wong, John Chinn and 
Harold Yee, along with twenty-four other Catholic men, 
made the retreat, which was conducted by Father Zacheus 
J. Maher, S.J., former president of the University of 
Santa Clara. 

Father Peter P. Bergen, C.S.P., spiritual director of 
the Chinese Catholic Mission, has voiced the hope that 
many other young men will make the retreats. 

The suggestion has been made, certainly a promising 
one, that the many Newman Clubs that minister to the 
spiritual encouragement of Catholic students in American 
non-Catholic colleges and universities should devote espe- 
cial attention to the many Catholic Orientals—Chinese, 
Japanese, and Filipinos—who are found in nearly all 
of these institutions. Through this work, too, a higher 
idea of the West will be brought back to fructify in the 
native lands of these keen-minded and observant students. 





S to El Retiro San Inigo, so enthusiastically endorsed 

and patronized by the California Knights of Co- 
lumbus, we can refer inquirers to Ramon Novarro. In 
an interview published in the American Magazine, for 
March, 1928, he thus speaks of his experiences: 


When I am over-tired with work and all the little details of 
life seem to become mountains, I go to a monastery near San Fran- 
cisco for what we call'a “retreat.” I see no one from outside. I 
do not read the newspapers. Every day I listen to short talks, or 
lectures, from one of the brothers. Talks about life and death; 
the shortness of life; the inevitableness of death; the right way 
to live and prepare to die. 

Perhaps this sounds gloomy to you. I do not find it so. It 
helps me to recover my sense of proportion, to realize the pettiness 
of the little things that have troubled me. It is a sort of a spiritual 
housecleaning. And I come out to the world again feeling re- 
freshed and assured as to the essentials of life. 


Mr. Novarro has made two retreats in the “ monastery,” 
as he calls the California House of Retreats. 
THE PILGRIM. 


LAST WORD 


It is true, my dear. 

Deny, decry, 

Make your heart alien to my heart, 

Swiftly turn from love apart; 

Try, oh try 

To make yourself believe 

That I myself deceive, 

That this will wither, this will die. 

Veil your eyes in fear; 

Never come anear; 

Neither question, nor reply. 

It will still be true, my dear. 
MunaA LEE 
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The Centenary of Rossetti 


James Forp BINGHAM 

ERHAPS no phase of nineteenth-century English 

art and literature is clouded with greater obscurity 
for the uninitiate than the pre-Raphaelite movement. 
Even less understood, at least during his lifetime, was 
the founder and inspiring genius of that movement, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. The centenary of his birth sees final 
judgment still suspended regarding his impassioned effort 
to transplant a theory of renaissant Italian painting and 
poetry to the soil of mid-century Victorian England. The 
immediate results of his crusade against artistic conven- 
tionality and complacency were not revolutionary, yet 
viewed in relation to present-day devotion to medievalism, 
Rossetti must be deemed a pioneer and even a patron. 

The external events of his life were never startling. 
In 1824 there arrived in London an Italian refugee, Ga- 
briele Rossetti, forty-one years old, a graduate of the 
University of Naples, former curator of the museum 
there, lately a member of the Carbonari, and threatened 
now with punishment for participation in an abortive 
revolution against King Ferdinand I. In 1826 Rossetti 
married Frances Mary Polidori, sister of Byron’s well- 
remembered physician, and herself the daughter of a 
Tuscan father and an English mother. 

The name Dante given to their first son, born May 
12, 1828, symbolized the veneration which the great poet’s 
memory inspired in this exiled Italian household. The 
baptismal combination Gabriel Charles Dante sounds 
strange to modern ears, for it was changed in early man- 
hood to the more familiar Dante Gabriel Rossetti, or sim- 
ply Dante. 

After some private study the boy entered King’s Col- 
lege in 1836 at the age of eight, and remained until 1843. 
His talents seemed equally divided between painting and 
literature, and with characteristic ardor he embraced both. 
In 1853 he decided definitely on painting as his life work, 
relegating poetry to second place, but the distinction was 
not absolute and for over thirty years he depicted poetry 
in color and form and vivified his canvases with the 
melody of his verse. 

Rossetti’s claim to attention rests chiefly on two accom- 
plishments, his share in founding the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, and his sonnet sequence, “The House of Life.” 
The genesis of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was ap- 
parently spontaneous, and its organized existence brief, 
but it left an impress on modern art and literature which 
cannot easily be estimated. For several decades before 
1850, English art was in a state of atrophy. The blight 


of eighteenth-century materialism, which in poetry had 
been dispelled by the romanticists, and in politics had 
produced the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, which even 
then was agitating the religious world under the guise 
of Tractarianism, still hung like a pall over art studios. 

Then in the autumn of 1848 Dante Rossetti struck the 
spark which was to become a beacon. 


Included in a group 
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assembled at the home of John Everett Millais, in Lon- 
don, were Rossetti and Holman Hunt, all students of 
art, and now intently poring over some reproductions of 
medieval frescos from the Campo Santo, Pisa. Innate 
religious mysticism, enthusiasm for his art, and possibly 
patriotic ardor inspired by the work of his great ancestral 
countrymen, fired Dante Rossetti to propose the forma- 
tion of a society dedicated to reform. The keynote of the 
new union should be sincerity, especially sincerity to na- 
ture. The twenty-year-old enthusiast by common consent 
became leader, and Millais and Hunt, each a year younger, 
his staunch lieutenants. Recruits were speedily added, 
the artists; F. G. Stevens and James Collinson (the Pre- 
Raphaelites’ only convert to Catholicism), Thomas Wool- 
ner, a sculptor, and William Michael Rossetti, brother 
of Dante and chronicler of the meetings of the Brother- 
hood. Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti’s teacher and de- 
voted friend, with all the conservatism of his twenty- 
seven years, sympathized with the young revolutionists 
but politely declined membership. 

Rossetti’s altruistic nature showed itself in the name 
chosen for the Brotherhood. They were to spend them- 
selves for art with all the passionate zeal and self-immola- 
tion of medieval monks preaching a crusade, they were 
to devote their skill especially to the portrayal of religious 
subjects, casting off the shackles of artistic conventionality 
and egotism, purging their vision of mundane dross, and 
focusing on what was straightforward, serious, heartfelt. 
They did not deny that good art existed after Raphael, 
but in their eyes it lacked spirituality. The pagan element 
of the Renaissance had quenched that burning glow of 
mysticism which they perceived in Fra Angelico, Giotto, 
and Cimabue. 

The first effort of the new Brotherhood was a trilogy, 
one canvas being contributed by each of the leading mem- 
bers. Rossetti’s work was “ The Girlhood of the Virgin 
Mary,” Hunt’s “ The Light of the World,” and Millais’ 
“Christ in the House of His Parents.” Public reaction 
to these productions was disappointing, more so because 
they were intended to establish the standard of the move- 
ment. Rossetti’s and Millais’ particularly received severe 
censure, and the effect was unfortunate for Dante’s 
proud, sensitive nature, already irritated by domestic cir- 
cumstances (his father’s failing eyesight had necessitated 
retirement in 1845 and the family was for several years 
in straitened circumstances). The painter assumed an 
attitude of aloofness resulting in much bitterness with 
his critics. He set to work, however, on another theme, 
the one, perhaps, which is now best remembered, “ Ecce 
Ancilla Domini,” considered by connoisseurs the one per- 
fect product of the original motive of the Brotherhood. 

But in the minds of its founders, the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood stood for regeneration in literature as well 
as in art. To advance this dual purpose it was proposed 
to institute a monthly magazine. The result was the 
Germ, first appearing in December, 1850, and destined 
for unmerited oblivion after the fourth number. All 
members contributed essays, sketches, or poems, but the 
ill-fated venture’s raison d’étre was accomplished com- 
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pletely when it brought out Rossetti’s “ The Blessed 
Damozel.” Written while still in his early twenties, it 
contained the essence of all his subsequent poetry and 
painting, and remains today the best-known product of 
his pen. 

As might be supposed, it was impossible to sustain the 
high goal the Pre-Raphaelites had set for themselves. 
Practical necessities of life as well as recognition of the 
absurdities into which youthful altruism had led them, 
compelled the founders one by one to withdraw allegiance 
and employ their talents where best they could. Yet to 
all it remained a landmark by which subsequent achieve- 
ment could be measured, and its effect upon contemporary 
art was unmistakable. 

In the spring of 1860, Rossetti married Elizabeth 
Eleanor Siddall after a courtship lasting nearly ten years, 
during which her rich beauty ornamented many of his 
canvases. She had never been robust and her still-born 
child was a great disappointment to the painter. In 
February, 1862, Mrs. Rossetti died from an overdose of 
laudanum, and Rossetti in the first passionate outburst of 
his grief caused the manuscripts of all his poems to be 
interred with her. He consented to have them exhumed 
in 1869 and published the following year under the title 
“ Collected Poems.” 

In the meanwhile he had taken quarters in Cheyne 
Walk, London, in a neighborhood long famous as the 
rendezvous of artists and literati. Here he enjoyed the 
companionship of Carlyle, Ruskin, Swinburne, George 
Meredith, Hall Caine and many more who were attracted 
by the brilliance of the coterie. About 1868 he had be- 
come a victim of insomnia, and to secure relief began to 
use chloral. The drug ensnared him, and matters were 
aggravated by bitter criticism of his poetry which now 
appeared. Mental depression set in and for two years 
it was necessary to give up all work and live in retire- 
ment. He recovered sufficiently by 1874 to resume paint- 
ing, but the old fire was gone and he never again enjoyed 
good health. 

The crowning effort of his life came in 1881 with the 
publication of a second volume of poems entitled “ Ballads 
and Sonnets,” containing among others his best-known 
ballads, “‘ The White Ship,” “ The King’s Tragedy,” and 
“ Jenny,” as well as a sonnet sequence, “ The House of 
Life.” For years Rossetti had amused himself with trac- 
ing in his own life similarities with the career of his 
great patron. The climax, of course, came with his wife’s 
tragic death, in which he found a parallel with Alighieri’s 
loss of Beatrice. These fancies together with the deepest 
throbbings of an extremely passionate heart find expres- 
sion in the one hundred and one sonnets comprising the 
sequence. After Shakespeare’s sonnets, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” the “House of 
Life” ranks as the best work of its kind in English 
literature. 

Little more remains to be told. Neither countryside 
nor seashore benefited his tired brain, and on Easter Sun- 
day, April 9, 1882, he passed away at Birchington-on-Sea, 
near Margate. 
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Undoubtedly greater poets and greater painters than 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti lived in the nineteenth century, 
yet viewed in the perspective of fifty years his work still 
carries influence. It is true his later productions deviate 
from the lofty spiritual ideal professed in early life, re- 
sulting perhaps from the religious indifference which 
characterized his maturity. He tried to blend Italian tra- 
ditions with English conservatism. To a certain extent he 
revealed the treasures of medievalism to a modern ma- 
terialistic world. Nevertheless, the rich Catholic faith 
which his father had abandoned must have been a sorry 
loss to the younger Rossetti. Even Dante does not possess 
the same appeal when read through indifferentist eyes, 
and one wonders how much wealthier art might have been 
were Rossetti able to refresh his innate mysticism at the 
same fount as did his great namesake. 


REVIEWS 


The Borgias. By Giuseppe Porticiiotti. Translated by Ber- 
NARD Mratt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

Though Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia and third General of 
the Society of Jesus, has been raised to the altars of the Church, 
the family name has not on that account been purged of the stigma 
attached to it because of the disgraceful lives of several of his 
equally illustrious, but not so edifying, relatives. The Jesuit 
Saint’s career certainly affords matter for interesting and romantic 
study, suggestive, as it is, of lessons, virtues and ideals that many 
people sadly need. However, as it lacks piquancy, scandals and 
the opportunities for that small gossip which the prurient feed 
upon, it is not surprising that biographers turn for their themes 
rather to an Alexander VI, a Caesar, or a Lucrezia Borgia. 
Their lives do not make wholesome reading, and incidentally offer 
prolific opportunities for authors to asperse the Church and the 
Faith these Borgias so notoriously disgraced. The present volume 
is no exception to the rule. It deals with the three Borgias who 
have cast most odium on the family name. While the facts it 
records are ostensibly historical the authorities on which they 
are based are not universally reliable and a good deal is added 
by unwarranted inferences. Students of history will prefer such 
studies as Pastor’s to those of the present writer. As for the 
psychological interpretation that professes to parallel the historical 
account, much of it is mere fanciful conjecture. The prejudices 
of S. Portigliotti are well exemplified when he writes of St. 
Francis Borgia in a brief appendix to the sketch on Alexander 
VI: “The rapidity with which the business of his beatification 
and canonization was put in hand, discussed and decided, cannot 
but justify the suspicion that the Church made use of this Borgia 
to cleanse itself in some sense from the shameful stain of Alex- 
ander VI. As a Saint, even allowing for his intense religiosity, 
his figure is not illumined by any really significant act or oc- 
currence which proves him worthy of the glorious possession to 
which the Church has raised him. To compare him, as Padre 
Suau done, to St. Francis de Sales is a piece of temerity of which 
we should not have believed a Catholic writer capable. The 
tender and intimate friend of Mme. de Chantal, in his character, 
his mystical transports, and his historic actions has nothing in 
common with the colorless personality of the third General of 
the Society of Jesus. Notwithstanding the embellishments and 
hyperbolical exaggerations of Padre Astrain and the ‘ Monumenta 
Historica S.J.,’ Francesco Borgia is lacking in distinction and 
originality. . . . Even the Faithful seem to have an intuition of 
the hidden political and moral reasons which impelled Rome so 
hastily to encircle his head with the luminous garland of sanctity.” 
It must be confessed by any unprejudiced reader that the volume 
is not good history or good biography or good journalism. 

Wt. £. 
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The Fall of the Russian Empire. By Epmunp A. WALsgH, 
S.J., Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $3.50. 

The least, perhaps, that can be said for this book is that if 
by any possible chance one opens it, or glances into the first chapter, 
one will surely read it from cover to cover. For Father Walsh 
tells “the story of the triumph of folly in Russia and the penalty 
she paid for that historic madness ” with such a wealth of dramatic 
incident, such a swing of brilliant narrative, that the most exciting 
novel seems dull in comparison. The book is the story of what 
is, perhaps, the greatest tragedy in the world’s history since the 
supreme tragedy of the Redemption:—a tragedy from which as 
yet there has been no Resurrection. Though individual parts of 
the story of Russia’s downfall have appeared in considerable num- 
ber, no one has told the entire tale with the tremendous perspective 
that this book affords. That Father Walsh was able to get this 
perspective is due in part to his own experiences in Russia as 
Director of the Papal relief, during the blackest months of the 
great famine, and to seven subsequent years of intense study and 
investigation of numberless sources. This searching investigation 
leads him to a number of interesting, in some cases startling con- 
clusions. The malign combination of the Tzarina’s unscrupulous- 
ness with the ascendancy of Rasputin is shown more logically than 
has been heretofore done: the full historic background being 
given without which no conceivable explanation can be found as 
to why the whole destiny of Russia should have come to rest 
in the hands of these few actually insignificant persons. The 
curious story of the Tzar’s last journey leads the author to surmise 
that “ Nicholas II, redeeming an inglorious past by one heroic 
choice, was murdered because of his unshakable loyalty to the 
cause of the Allies.” How Kerensky blew himself out of the 
picture: how Lenin slipped his way in, and then over the Russian 
people, and down into their minds and hearts, is told in a graphic 
analysis of the few days that laid Russia a prey to the Bolshevists. 
Just what Bolshevism has meant for Russia, and means for the 
world, will be told, promises the author, in a companion volume 
to appear later: “ The Soviet State.” J. L. F. 





W. R. Hearst: An American Phenomenon. By Joun K. 


WinKLerR. New York: Simon and Schuster. $4.00. 

One of the boyhood traits of William R. Hearst, shown par- 
particularly in his love of the practical joke, was an almost morbid 
willingness to inflict pain on others. Mr. Hearst’s papers have 
mirrored that defect in the character of their owner, and his 
writers nearly all become infected with it. John K. Winkler, a 
product of the Hearst school, has it to the full, only he now 
turns it back on Mr. Hearst himself. For there are many things 
in this biography which must cause extreme pain to its subject, 
who is drawn in the raw, and neatly quartered. Nearly the whole 
of his story is told, though some private matters are necessarily 
omitted. The wild Harvard harum-scarum quickly jumps from 
college Junior to newspaper owner and editor in San Francisco, 
after a year spent in New York studying the methods of Joseph 
Pulitzer, master of yellow journalism. From San Francisco 
he leaps to New York, and within a few months throws a deep 
scare into the master himself. The character of his journalism 
is deeply etched by Mr. Winkler; and many an anecdote drives 
the lesson home. The sole purpose is to “sell the papers” to 
as many as possible. Since the great “many” are creatures of 
sense, prejudice and passion, “what the people want” is the 
material served up to them. Mr. Winkler shares with all of 
Hearst’s employes a deep admiration for the journalistic genius 
of their chief, and he proves beyond a doubt that though Hearst 
has always been served by the cream of the newspaper world, 
he was always greater than all the parts of his system. But in 
spite of Mr. Winkler, the book is a tragedy in three acts. First 
act: sense-journalism to the mth power; triumph of a great jour- 
nalist. Second act: entrance of the journalist into politics; germs 
of his downfall. Third act: entrance of Alfred E. Smith, the 
real hero of this book; downfall of the supposed hero, actually 
the villain of the piece. Apparently Mr. Winkler was at first 
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puzzled by the amazing impotence of the Hearst papers to do 
anything lasting for their owner, for he seems to share the average 
newspaperman’s idea of the omnipotence of the press. His own 
solution of the problem is as good as any: 

Why is he not the uncrowned King of America, a truly 
great leader? Because the average American citizen distrusts 
his motives. The average citizen is willing to be amused or 
entertained by him but has no confidence in Hearst’s intellectual 
sincerity, That is why he is one of the most melancholy figures 
of our time. 

Let that be the epitaph of Hearst and of his kind of journalism, 
written by one who knows. W.P. 





The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673. By Francis Borcia 
Steck, O. F. M. Quincy, Illinois: Franciscan Fathers. 

Published more than a year ago as a doctrinal dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Catholic University, this volume has now been 
“revised and enriched with maps and documents.” It is, from 
the nature of its origin, a scientific and scholarly work-carved out 
by research and studious ponderings, rather than a romantic ren- 
dering of a glorious enterprise or even a history written for a 
popular reading. Two views or two versions or two allegiances, 
mutually contradictory or even hostile, have been consistently 
held in regard to the affairs of New France before and during 
the governorship of Frontenac. While Father Steck does not 
condemn Jesuit activity as wholly as other historians of the time, 
he does not give them the credit that still other historians, some 
non-Catholic, assign to them. The main charge against the Jesuits 
was that they exercised too great an influence over the Indians; 
but this influence, be it noted, was exercised solely for the pro- 
tection of the Indian against the white man, and this influence 
was the basis of all the calumnies against the Jesuits by the 
white officials. This general consideration must enter largely even 
into a smaller study such as that of the Marquette-Jolliet expedi- 
tion. The lengthy introduction and the first three chapters of the 
dissertation deal with the early knowledge available of the Mis- 
sissippi River, of possible expeditions to it or in its vicinity, and 
of the history of New France during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. The three concluding chapters argue three con- 
troversies. The first of these, whether the Marquette expedition 
was one of discovery, in the strictest sense, or of rediscovery, might 
have been better told by way of pure exposition than through 
argument. The second question, whether the layman, Jolliet, o1 
the Jesuit, Marquette, was the official leader, that is, the Govern- 
ment representative, is purely academic. The pertinent question 
is that of the real or moral leadership, and this has little to do with 
Talon or Fronteriac. The third question concerns the authorship 
of the “journal.” Father Steck attributes this to Jolliet whose 
manuscript was edited by Dablon. He does not assert this abso- 
lutely, however, but merely as his conclusion; as such one may, 
with the best of grace, differ from him. w. ae Be 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


About Writers—In the course of his delving into manu- 
script sources while making research inte the life of De Quincey, 
Horace A. Eton discovered a diary of the author of the “Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater” which he has edited under 
the title of “A Diary of Thomas De Quincey” (Payson & 
Clarke. $6.00). The book contains an exact replica of the original, 
as well as a transcript of the text, an explanatory introduction and 
an account of the social and literary life of De Quincey and his 
friends. Biographical and literary notes have been added which 
will be of interest to those for whom the subject of English 
literature and its authors possesses more than a transitory interest. 

In his series of “Intimate Biographies” Gilbert K. Chesterton 
has included a study of “ Robert Louis Stevenson” (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00). This is more of an appreciation, an estimate, an inter- 
pretation, than an account of Stevenson’s life. Opening with a 


brief study of “The Myth of Stevenson” and ending with a 
chapter on “The Moral of Stevenson,” the intervening chapters 
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are concerned with his youth in Edinburgh, his style and other 
phases of his life. It is not a new apostle of romance that Mr. 
Chesterton brings into being, but the genial and lovable, though 
pagan and wayward author of “Treasure Island.” While Mr. 
Chesterton agrees that there have been too many Stevensoniana, he 
must feel secure that no complaint will follow this latest con- 
tribution. It is authentic Stevenson and it is genuine Chesterton. 

While Cameron Rogers’ excellent biography of “ The Magnifi- 
cent Idler” gathers dust, Elizabeth Corbett’s “Walt” (Stokes. 
$2.50) will find favor with those who ordinarily decline undiluted 
biography. The reason for this popularity is to be sought in the 
ingenious method employed by Miss Corbett. Her book translates 
into familiar terms the story of “ The Good Gray Poet,” taking 
the form of fiction, with much informal conversation and many 
dramatic scenes from the poets’s turbulent life. The treatment is 
clever and concise, but the result is only a portrait; vitality and 
pathos are regretably absent. 

When Jonathan Swift departed this life he bequeathed the most 
remarkable of his works to “ Prince Posterity.” Almost a cen- 
tury later “Some graceless ghouls” excavated Jonathan’s skull 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, within the Metropolitan 
City of Dublin. During the years of interment Posterity’s memory 
had been dimmed and the Prince asked the phrenologists to read 
the story of the heart and brain which had once throbbed beneath 
the mouldy covering. The verdict of the Prince’s scientific ad- 
visers, however, did not meet the approval of Shane Leslie and 
as a consequence he has attempted to evoke the mighty genius of 
the Dean in his own study of “The Skull of Swift.” (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50.) Mr. Leslie makes earnest research into the 
political activity and the private life of his subject. But he re- 
views the actions and achievements of the Dean not because he 
is concerned with the chronology of Swift’s life, but rather be- 
cause he wishes to make a more careful analysis of his character. 
Mr. Leslie admits, even when his survey is in its preliminary 
stage, that “the life of Dean Jonathan Swift will never be written.” 





Catholic Records.—There is no section of the country richer 
in interesting Catholic records than Maine, and the Catholic 
Historical Society of Portland has for sometime been gathering 
them for publication, under the capable editorial direction of the 
Rev. John E. Kealy, in a quarterly magazine form. The contents 
of Volume VIII (May, 1928) includes memoirs of the present 
Bishop Murray of Portland and of his predecessor Bishop Walsh; 
of the martyr Father Rasle, S.J., of Father Dennis Ryan, the 
first priest ordained at Boston, who was on the Maine missions 
and fifty-seven others who labored there after him, besides much 
more valuable local data. 

Another excellent bit of work is a brochure prepared in very 
attractive detail by the Redemptorist Fathers in charge of the 
Immaculate Conception parish, Bronx Borough, New York, in 
connection with the commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the church. There is much information 
given on the general progress of the Church in New York inci- 
dental to the careers of the distinguished men who have during 
the years of its growth ministered to the people of this congrega- 
tion, now one of the most notable in the diocese. Such material 
as a parish record like this supplies is a joy and a veritable store- 
house for the compiler of a volume of general historical 
information. 

A third and a most interesting and important contribution to 
these records is the “ Official Jubilee Volume,” giving the story 
of the life and work of His Eminence D. Cardinal Dougherty 
of Philadelphia, and the history of St. Charles Seminary, ar- 
ranged for the occasion of the Episcopal silver jubilee of His 
Eminence and the dedication of the new seminary, June 10, 1928. 
Its projectors, the manager and staff of the Catholic Standard and 
Times, the diocesan organ, have admirably succeeded in collecting 
in illustrations and text the incidents of one of the most picturesque 
and varied careers in the whole history of the American hierarchy. 
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The Island Within. Mon Paul. Big Matt. The Closed 
Garden. The Kiss. 

An incomprehensible problem is that of the Jews. Both from 
their own and from an alien viewpoint, it is insoluble save by 
that makeshift solution which has been shaped by circumstances 
through the centuries. After reading studiously “The Island 
Within” (Harper. $2.50), by Ludwig Lewisohn, one is more 
than ever mystified by this race and its place in history, both 
past and contemporary. The story predominently is that of Arthur 
Levy, a doctor, of his parentage and relations, of his marriage 
with a Gentile, and, in general, of Semitism in modern America. 
But this is prefaced by the story of several generations of Levy’s 
family in Russia, Poland and Austria, and their reactions to the 
Gentile world about them. The story is almost epic in its sweep. 
It is impressive by its magnitude. It probes into the very soul 
of the race. Through it, one understands the Jew better but 
one more keenly realizes how vaguely the Gentile can understand 
the Jew. 

Though “Mon Paul” (Macaulay. $2.50), by A. A. Abbott, 
may be called romantic biography, it equally may be classified as 
fiction. Its principle theme is the love-life of John Paul Jones 
and his three experiences with women that influenced him. Jones 
is very little the hero in this narrative. His naval exploits in 
later life are not detailed except when necessary; whereas his 
earlier life of adventurer and slave trader, and his whole private 
life as a charlatan and poseur are highly delineated. The narrative 
is not of any significance, either as biography or fiction. 

In these days when politics reign supreme, the political novel 
of Brand Whitlock, “Big Matt” (Appleton. $2.00), has an 
added interest. Matt Holt bossed the party in his State; he made 
his friend, John Blake the Governor, and hoped to make him 
President. Holt was not too scrupulous in his deals, and neither 
was Blake before he became Governor. But being Governor, 
Blake strove for nobler ideals. His problem was honesty or 
friendship for Holt. He tried to compromise, and that forms 
the story. Holt’s genuine loyalty forms the climax. It is an 
interesting study of real characters and of the inner workings 
of American politics. 

Julian Green is an American who has spent so many of his 
less than thirty years in France that he writes his novels in French, 
and in a French that rivals the best written today. ‘“ The Closed 
Garden” (Harper. $2.50), translated by Henry Longan Stuart, 
is a powerful psychological study of an abnormal girl living in a 
small French town. Repressed by her environment, she expresses 
herself in weird mental fancies, nourishes hallucinations, and finally 
becomes wholly mad. It is a minute analysis of the progressive 
stages of mental derangement, centered almost exclusively on one 
person. There is an economy of characters in the novel, but an 
abundance of detail about the principal character. 

A dignified, middle-aged pastor of Grace Church, in the little 
New England town of Millbury, stooped to console an hysterical 
and very good-looking woman, who had sought his aid, with a 
kiss. That sudden and indiscreet move brought him reeling 
from the height of his career and lost for him the esteem and 
respect of the congregation and the entire community. “ The 
Kiss” (Century. $2.00) is an indictment of journalistic ethics 
by M. K. Wisehart. Its clever satire reveals the inner workings 
of the tabloid artists who can create news stories by their genius 
for exaggeration and their facility in conjuring up wildly fantastic 
details for the most innocent circumstances. Were it not for the 
fact that such things occur in real life every day Mr. Wisehart’s 
exposition of these press methods would appear incredible. The 
first half of the story is a quiet tale of prosy life in the hill 
country of Western Connecticut. The second part introduces the 
metropolitan press as the agent of Nemesis. A newspaper re- 
porter steps on the scene months after the incident had happened 
but he succeeds in supplying gossip for a million wagging tongues 
and providing copy for a sensation-hungry press. Mr. Wisehart, 
who has had long experience as a newspaper man, does not hold 
the reporter responsible. 





































Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous 


words. 
in this department. 
communications. 


The Catholic Press and the Child 


To the Editor of America: 

The editorial about the Catholic Press Association, in the issue 
of America for May 26, interested me not a little. I understand 
the importance of the press in an advertising age and deplore 
the apathy of otherwise well-meaning Catholics towards such an 
asset for the spread of Christian principles and sane citizenship. 

I do not intend to pose as a philosopher, but might not their 
apathy be traced back to the Catholic layman’s schooldays? If 
the child is father to the man, why not work more on the child? 

If the grown-up is so little interested in the Catholic press, be 
it books, reviews, or weeklies, might not the reason lie in the 
fact that he was reared in an atmosphere of neutral press, and 
that even in Catholic schools? 

For instance, subscriptions to Current Events are collected and 
sent in by the dozen by Catholic teachers. Whose the blame? Is 
there an equivalent to that paper printed by Catholic editors? If 
there is, it certainly is not much known. 

I sought information from friends who had their schooling in 
diverse parts of the New England States; one spoke of the 
Sunday Companion; the others invariably referred to Current 
Events as their school paper, or to none at all. 

I do not mean to brand the above-named paper as offensive; 
rather it is neutral, dealing out non-compromising facts or ideas, 
which men at large can take in without prejudice to conscience. 
But a neutral paper, even if it does no harm, will certainly do 
very little for the formation of a positive Catholic mentality. 

Why then could not a Catholic school weekly be started, some- 
thing like Current Events? Current news could be handed out 
with a bit of sound, wholesome—not “ fits everybody ”"—comment 
and a note or two of popular apologetics inserted every now and 
then, reserving a little corner for the always interesting ‘“ Ques- 
tion Box.” 

I believe the undertaking should meet with sympathy from 
Catholic school teachers and directors; and with their cooperation, 
it should prove a success. The habit of handling Catholic thought 
in his "teens would make the Catholic an active sympathizer in 
later life. 

Let us hear from Catholic educators on this subject. 

Montreal. W. L. 


The Holy Hour 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to call attention to an error that has crept into the 
English translation of the new Encyclical on Reparation to the 
Sacred Heart, sent out by the N. C. W. C. News Service. 

The Holy Father tells us that Our Lord commended to St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque two special practices of reparation: 
the Communion of Reparation and the Holy Hour. Of the latter 
he says: et supplicationes item piaculares ac preces, per solidam 
horam productas, adhiberent—quae “Hora Sancta” verissime ap- 
pellatur. The English translation reads: “and for an hour should 
practise acts and prayers of reparation before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment—which devotion is rightly called ‘The Holy Hour.’” 

The translator has erroneously inserted the words: before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The source of this error would seem to be the widespread im- 
pression that the “ Holy Hour,” taught by our Lord to St. Mar- 
garet Mary, is a Eucharistic devotion. It is true that, when made 
in common, permission is often granted by the Bishops to have 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed, and thus an hour of adoration is 
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joined to the “ Holy Hour”; but the latter is an hour of repara- 
tion in union with Our Lord in His Agony in the Garden. A 
plenary indulgence may be gained by the Associates of the League 
of the Sacred Heart who make it privately between Thursday at 
2 p.m. and early Friday morning. It need not be made before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


New York. Joun Corsetrt, S.J. 


Being Different 


To the Editor of America: 

What Herbert W. van Couenhoven said in the issue of AMERICA 
for June 2, merits thoughtful re-reading. I fully subscribe to his 
statement that “the great temptation of many Catholics is the fear 
of seeming ‘different’ from other Americans. . . . This is eating 
away all appreciation of the Church as the ‘ Household of God.’” 

I fear this is not as exaggerated as it might appear at first 
reading. Are not some Catholics guided altogether too much by 
human respect? Can non-Catholics have any respect for such 
weak-kneed and pussy-footing Catholics? 

The martyrs faced lions instead of being disloyal to their 
Church, 

In these days when religion is in such a chaotic state among 
non-Catholics, members of the Church should be uncompromising 
in professing loyal adherence to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Denton, Tex. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


A Catholic Library Plan 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Circulating libraries conducted upon a rental-charge basis and 
managed by individuals are quite the vogue these days. They 
carry all the latest books. On request they will add almost any 
book to their stock. They usually charge a membership fee of 
$1.00. When books are borrowed the date of issue is noted, and 
upon return a small charge per day is made, depending upon cost 
of book. Two cents is the customary charge for books priced 
below $2.50, three cents for books from $3.50 to $5.00, etc. Just 
to illustrate how these small fees pile up, I paid $1.56 last week 
for three books I had borrowed for a week. I did not care to 
own these books or put them in our own library, so I was very 
glad to have an opportunity to get them on this basis. All the 
circulating libraries conducted upon a rental-charge basis are 
doing very well financially. 

A Catholic library conducted along these lines would not only 
be a money-maker for the party undertaking the project, but it 
would also prove a most practical way of disseminating Catholic 
literature. 

The finances for any venture are always the biggest problem. 
This eliminates all chances for financial failure, as it could be 
made self-sustaining in every community, no matter how large or 
small. 

A few hundred dollars would start the ball rolling and it could 
grow and expand just as rapidly as patronage warranted. A /ree 
circulating Catholic library is, of course, the ideal; but until we 
become so opulent as to put it across with a flourish, the rental 
proposition is the safest and surest method to pursue. 

I almost forgot to tell you that my pet dream would be to 
add a reading room or lounge, attractively (not necessarily ex- 
pensively) furnished. If the reading room or library I have in 
mind could be located near the city’s main library, I have an idea 
that it would attract any number of people, Catholic and non- 
Catholic as well. 

Why not? The Christian Science Reading Rooms are most 
popular with everyone. The attendant in charge of these reading 


rooms is not only a first-class librarian, but a first-class hostess 


and diplomat as well. 
I am intensely interested in a Catholic library venture of some 

sort and I do believe this scheme would go if the right leaders 

take it up. 
Milwaukee. 


W..A. E. 








